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Bizone’s Recuperative Powers Strongly Evidenced in Many Fields 


Be os , 
Striking Economic Advances Scored 
7 S 


by Bizonal Germany in 1948 
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_= YEAR 1948 provided cumula- 
tive evidence of Bizonal Germany’s re- 
cuperative powers. At the end of the 
year, production had climbed to 78 per- 
cent of the 1936 level; exports had 
reached an annual rate of $800,000,000, 
or more than double the 1947 rate; and 
an unusually good harvest had raised the 
daily ration to about 2,150 calories for 
the average nonfarmer. 

The immediate motivating 
this recovery was the currency 
which set in motion a whole series of 
favorable factors, extending from the 
release of inventories to increased labor 
productivity. 


factor in 


reform 


Industrial Production 
Sharply Up 


BIZONAL industrial production in- 
creased by 66 percent during 1948. This 
Major advance was occasioned in large 
measure by the currency reform in June 
During the first half of 1948 increases 
in production were very slight: indus- 
trial production rose from 47 to 51 per- 
cent of the 1936 level. In December the 
index of volume of industrial: produc- 
tion reached 78 percent of the 1936 level. 

The sharpest increases, amounting to 
at least 90 percent over the year, were 
registered in the production of iron and 
steel, nonferrous metals, vehicles, elec- 
trical equipment, and building materials. 
Generally, consumer-goods production 
advanced rapidly. Although the 
rise in coal production was not spectacu- 
lar, there was a steady increase, culmi- 
nating in an average production of 322,- 
000 tons per day in December. This rise 
ls due primarily to decreased absentee- 
ism, although in December a slight in- 
Crease in productivity was also noted: 
for the first time since the war, output 
reached 1 ton per man-shift in compari- 
‘on with the 0.97-ton average in the first 
quarter of 1947 


less 
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Crude-steel production has risen to an 
annual rate of 7,200,000 tons per year and 
pig-iron production to 6,100,000 tons. 
The rate of production in both of these 
industries already exceeds the target 
level set for 1948-49. Iron and steel pro- 
duction in December was at 54 percent 
of the 1936 level. 

Electric power is being generated at an 
annual rate of about 23,000.000,000 kilo- 
watt-hours. Although this is about one- 
third above the prewar level, needs have 
increased at an even faster rate. In 
order to limit consumption, both resi- 
dential service and service in heavily 
industrialized areas are shut off at cer- 
tain periods. Industry is suffering from 
these cuts, but the situation not 
likely to improve without considerable 
improvement in utilization of existing 
production facilities. 


is 


Foreign Trade Jumps 


TOTAL foreign trade in 1948 amounted 
to almost $2,000,000,000, compared with 
$999,000,000 in 1947 and $786,000,000 in 
1946. Exports alone jumped from $222,- 
000,000 in 1947 to nearly $600,000,000 in 
1948. Although coal and timber con- 
tinue to comprise the bulk of Bizonal ex- 
ports, accounting for 53 percent over the 


year, their proportion to the total de- 
clined to 46 percent during the last quar- 
ter of the year, while the export of man- 
ufactured goods increased steadily. 

Total imports increased from $726,- 
800,000 in 1947 to an estimated $1,400,- 
000,000 in 1948. Imports of industrial 
raw materials (category ‘“B” imports) 
were three times greater than in 1947. 

Foreign trade is expected to continue 
its upward trend in 1949. Rising ex- 
ports are supported by important bi- 
lateral trade agreements; furthermore, 
the benefits of fusing the French and 
U. S.-U. K. Zones should be felt during 
the next few months. The new simpli- 
fied export-import procedures may also 
be expected to have a beneficial effect on 
foreign trade. 

Increased deliveries of ERP goods, not 
only to Germany but to other participat- 
ing countries, are expected to provide a 
powerful stimulus to European trade in 
general. 


Food and Agriculture 


THE MOST SIGNIFICANT event in the 
1948 food year was the vast improvement 
in the Bizonal ration, which for the “nor- 
mal” consumer climbed steadily from ap- 
proximately 1,400 calories in March to 
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basis, the average daily ration for all 
non-self-suppliers (including heavy 
workers) is estimated at roughly 2,150 
calories. Consumption of nonrationed 
foods has been estimated at an additional 
300 calories, bringing the total average 
consumption of the nonfarmer to 2,456 
calories. 

Large-scale imports—up 50 percent 
over 1947—and an abnormally good har- 
vest were responsible for this improve- 
ment. With the removal of potatoes 
from the ration in October, Germans 
were free for the first time to purchase 
unlimited quantities of at least one staple 
food item. In quality as well as in 
quantity, the German diet improved 
noticeably. The year was marked by 
the first large-scale imports of sugar, fats 
and oils, dried fruits, and fresh vege- 
tables and fruits. Meats were imported 
for the first time since the war. Milk 
and fish imports were well above those 
for the preceding year. 

A major turning point in food policy 
for the Bizone was the decision to in- 
crease German livestock herds. Critical 
grain shortages in the early occupation 
years necessitated slaughter of great 
numbers of cattle, sheep, and pigs; but 
the improved grain situation and fodder 
imports under ERP permitted a reversal 
of this policy. Most food purchases, 
both within Europe and under the terms 
of trade agreements, will now be handled 
by the Germans themselves. 

The most dramatic event of the year 
was, of course, the successful supplying 
of food to blockaded Berlin. By the end 
of December more than 193,000 tons of 
food had been flown into Berlin; and 
food stocks in the beleaguered city were 
better than at any time since the airlift 
began, despite a month of extremely 
poor flying weather. 


Effected 


THE OUTSTANDING financial factor of 


the year was the long-overdue currency 


reform in June. It replaced the reichs- 
mark which had lost its function as a 
generally accepted means of payment 
with a new currency, the Deutsche-mark, 
and wiped out more than 90 percent of 
the inflated money circulation in the 
Bizonal Area and Western Berlin. For 
the first time since the Allied occupa- 
tion, industry was given an economic 
incentive to produce. Inventories could 
now be sold against a valid currency 
instead of worthless reichsmarks. The 
black market appeared to be broken; 
production spurted upward; hoarded 
goods were unloaded; food deliveries were 
increased; the labor supply expanded. 
One of the chief problems now beset- 
ting the economic life of Western Ger- 





many is the need for stabilization Of the 
price level. Most price controls wep! 
lifted following currency reform. The 
total volume of money in the three west. 
ern zones rose from about DM 10,157.| 
000,000 on July 31, 1948, to an estimate 
DM _ 16,300,000,000 on November 15, ap 
increase of about 60 percent as compares 
with an increase to about 50 percent jp, 
the volume of industrial production. : 

The deficits of the Laender and other | 
public budgets have contributed to the | 
rise in the supply of money. For the pe. | 
riod July—October 1948 the eight Laender| 
(districts) of the Bizonal Area had an! 
accumulated deficit of DM 562,000 009, 
with all Laender except Wuerttemberg. 
Baden and Hamburg showing a deficit 
These deficits were due mainly to the 
reduction in revenue brought about by 
the lowering of tax rates incident to cy. 
rency reform. Income and wage taxes | 
which previously accounted for aboy 
half of the total revenue, were reduceg 
to about 33 percent. 

Some improvement in the budgetary 
situation was shown, however, in Octo- 
ber when, for the first time since cur. 
rency reform, receipts exceeded expen- 
ditures. A surplus was also shown for ! 
November. Serious inequalities in the 
budgetary position of the various Laender 
will continue to exist as long as some} 
Laender bear a disproportionate share of 
refugee and occupation costs while others 
receive windfalls in the form of customs 
revenues. 

The 1948-49 budget of the German 
Bizonal Economic Administration pro- | 
vides for total revenues and expendi- 
tures of DM 408,000,000—an increase of 
DM 100,000,000 over the 1947-48 budget. | 
Most of the increase is due to increased } 
coal subsidies. The budget is smaller | 
than any of the eight Laender budgets 
except that of Land Bremen and 
amounts to only some 3 percent of the 
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total _Laender budgets for the same 
period. 7 

The problem of obtaining long-term 
credits for capital improvements in Ger- 
man industry will be met in part by the 
new Reconstruction Loan Corporation, 
authorized by the U. S.-U. K. Military 
Governors on October 29. The Corpora- 
tion will occupy a key position in the 
German economy, the more so because 
its funds will be supplemented by a por- 
tion of the counterpart funds accumu- 
lated in connection with relief and re- 
habilitation shipments. 

Steps toward the adoption of a uni- 
form, centrally controlled customs policy 
for the Trizonal Area were taken with 
the formation in December of an Allied 
Tripartite Customs Committee, paral- 
leled by a German Trizonal Customs 
Committee. Joint Committee action is 
expected to result in a modification of 
outdated tariffs now in effect. The Joint 
Committee will also attempt to stop the 
leakage of goods and foreign exchange 
across Germany's frontiers. 


Manpower Situation Better 


THE BIZONAL “wage stop,” which froze 
wage scales at the beginning of the occu- 
pation, was lifted November 1, 1948, and 
employers and employees were allowed 
the right to negotiate wage agreements. 

Since reform of the currency, the 
number of persons seeking employment 
has increased from 439,000 on May 31 to 
a peak of 784,000 on September 9. Al- 
though for some industries, such as agri- 
culture, the increased registration re- 
flected streamlining for more efficient 
operation, on the whole it did not repre- 
sent increased lay-offs so much as a 
genuine increase in the available labor 
force. Now that money wages are again 
meaningful, productive employment is 
being sought by black marketeers, women 
and casual workers. On November 30, 
the number of unemployed registered at 
labor offices had declined to 701,000. 
Since currency reform, about 450,000 job 
placements have been made each month. 
A labor shortage is still felt in such basic 
industries as coal mining, metals, and 
textiles—indicating their steady develop- 
ment and expansion. 

Another development is the gradual 
increase in the number of weekly work- 
ing hours. During August, the average 
workweek for Bizonal Germans was 40 
hours. In the 4 months since August, 
the average workweek has increased to 
45 hours. This voluntary step cannot 
fail to assist Bizonal Germany's recovery. 
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two-thirds completed, called for 3,000 
new freight cars as of the end of Janu- 
ary 1949. 

From January to April, the Bizonal 
IWT (‘Inland Waterways Transporta- 
tion) fleet increased its performance 90 
percent, as measured in tonnage car- 
ried, and has remained at a high level 
since currency reform. This advance 
was accomplished with approximately 
the same number of vessels as before the 
reform. Another important event was 
the agreement with the Benelux coun- 
tries, which permitted the Bizonal IWT 
fleet to engage in trade with the Low 
Countries for the first time since the 
war. 

The past year saw the full restoration 
of communications in the Bizonal Area 
to prewar levels of service. With the 
resumption of postal and telecommuni- 
cation relations with Spain and Japan 
toward the end of 1948, Bizonal Ger- 
many was, for the first time since 1939, 
in communication with all countries of 
the world. 

Since the construction in Frankfurt 
during 1948—entirely by German engi- 
neers—of the world’s most modern 
transoceanic telephone stations, the 
Deutsche Post has been operating en- 
tirely with German-manufactured equip- 
ment. Control over communications has 
generally been returned to the Germans, 
and this extends not only to all internal 
Bizonal communications but to all inter- 
national telephone and telegraph services 
for both Germans and Allied personnel 
as well. 


Retarding Factors Exist 


ALTHOUGH MOST SIGNS point to a 
continuation of or an increase in the 
present level of economic activity, con- 
sideration should also be given to cer- 
tain less favorable portents that have 


developed recently. Although postwar 
highs are being registered almost 
monthly by the major industries, the rate 
of increase is now slowing down. Incer- 
tain other industries, such as leather, 
building materials, and automobiles, and 
in retail stores generally, consumer re- 
sistance to high prices and inferior qual- 
ity has resulted in a drop in sales. 

Other factors that continue to hamper 
economic recovery are the division of 
Germany into occupation zones and the 
changed composition of the working pop- 
ulation as compared with prewar. The 
present labor force is composed of an 
unusually large number of women and 
over-aged men; their inexperience, lack 
of skill, or reduced vigor tend to delay 
attainment of the prewar efficiency. 


Future Prospects: “Real 


Incentives” Seen 
ALTHOUGH THE ORIGINAL impetus to 
recovery provided by currency reform 
has now worn off, it has been reinforced 
by other stimuli. Chief among these is 
the European Recovery Program. The 
economic aid which it is extending to 
Western Germany and other participat- 
ing countries has already redounded to 
the common benefit of all. 

The current level of economic activity 
in the Bizonal Area indicates that the 
target levels planned for fiscal year 1949, 
the first year of European Recovery Pro- 
gram aid, will be substantially surpassed. 
The bases of modern industry—coal, 
steel, and electric power—will undoubt- 
edly continue their present upward trend. 
During the next 15 months, coal produc- 
tion will probably reach the prewar level 
of 400,000 tons per day; crude steel will 
not be more than 1,000,000 tons short of 
the maximum of 10,700,000 tons permit- 
ted by the Bizonal level-of-industry plan; 

(Continued on p. 43) 





U.S. Aid to the Philippines 


Rehabilitation’s Steady Progress Acts 
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Helps Repair War’s Ravages 


FRANK A. WARING 


CHAIRMAN, 
UL. S. PHILIPPINE WAR 
DAMAGE COMMISSION 


AA 
A, FIRST it came like a spray 
from a gift toy gun—a few hundred pesos 
daily in April 1947, thousands by Christ- 
mas of that year. It has since been 
falling in torrents.” 

This was the description applied to 
war-damage disbursements of the United 
States Philippine War Damage Commis- 
sion in a recent Manila Times article de- 
tailing the agency’s activities—activities 
which by the end of January 1949 in- 
cluded the adjudication of more than 
572,000 private property claims for war 
losses and the payment of nearly $109,- 
000,000 to individual claimants as an aid 
to Philippine economic rehabilitation. 
And they included adjudication at the 
rate of 3,000 claims per day and $500,000 
in total daily payments. 

Created by the Philippine Rehabilita- 
tion Act of 1946, legislation unprece- 
dented in history and enacted as a mani- 
festation of good will for the Filipino 
people, the Philippine War Damage Com- 
mission began to receive claims on March 
1, 1947. By the end of the 1-year filing 
period provided by law it had docketed 
1,255,755. 


Claims Cover Immense Range 


THE VAST MAJORITY of claims—more 
than a million—were for less than $500, 
and were submitted by “Juan de la Cruz,” 
the little man who had lost his carabao 
(native buffalo), other work animals, 
pigs or chickens, a few personal belong- 
ings, perhaps his small dwelling, and a 
sack or two of rice. Other claimants, 
however, including the big mining inter- 
ests, utilities, sugar central, abaca plan- 
tations, and the producers of copra and 
other coconut products, submitted claims 
that in some instances reached as high, 
individually, as $10,000,000. 

The total value fixed by claimants on 
all private claims was nearly $1,250,- 


6 


000,000 and most of them were based 
on prewar values. although these values 
were exaggerated in many instances and 
subject to considerable depreciation. To 
satisfy these claims, the Commission was 
authorized to spend $400,000,000 under 
the Rehabilitation Act. 

The Act also provided that the Com- 
mission must make provision for the 
payment of all claims approved for $500 
or less and for the payment of $500 on 
claims approved for larger amounts be- 
fore it could make any payments in ex- 
cess of $500. It was necessary for the 
Commission, therefore, to wait until all 
claims had been filed and analyZed be- 
fore it could determine what amount it 
could distribute in excess of the $500 
payments and still remain within the 
bounds of the authorized $400,000,000. 

Substantial Sums Released 
EARLY IN 
sioners 


APRIL 1948, 
agreed that the 


the 
agency 


Commis- 
could 


safely pay 30 percent of the amount of 
all claims approved in excess of $500, 
and immediately began the release of 


fairly substantial sums to the large . 
dustrial, business, and agricultural ep. 
terprises of the Philippines. At the same 
time it announced that it hoped to jn. | 
crease this figure by 5 or 10 percent | 
Even if this is done eventually, it has | 
long been apparent that the Commis. | 
sion’s funds will fall far short of the | 
sum required completely to restore way 
losses on the basis of present-day re. 
placement costs, or make payment in ful] 
on all approved claims, despite extensive 
reductions because of valuation, depreci- 
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adjudications are based on prewar costs 
so that settlements in full would provide 
less than one-half of current replace- 
ment costs. 

By the end of 
had processed 506,884 claims and paid 
$95,621,000. payments included 


hese 


1948 the Commission | 


} 
| 


approximately $58,665,955 for claims of | 


less than $500 and $36,955,115 for pay- 
ments on claims of more than that 
amount. The majority of the latter sum 
was paid to private schools and hospitals 
and to those basic agricultural and in- 
dustrial enterprises for which the Com- 
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Before reconstruction, Manila’s City Hall building showed countless evidences of war’ 
destructiveness—but .. . 
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mission had established priorities in the 
belief that they were of primary neces- 
sity in the rehabilitation of the Philip- 
pine economy. 

Nearly 99 percent of all money dis- 
pursed by the end of 1948 had gone to 
Filipinos whose claims represented ap- 
proximately this percentage of all claims 
fled. The remainder, with the excep- 
tion of a few dollars, was paid to Ameri- 
cans. 

At present the Commission is disal- 
lowing an average of 55 percent of the 
amount claimed. This is accounted for 
by depreciation ; overvaluation by the 
claimant; the fact that property for 
which loss was claimed was acquired 
after December 7, 1941, and is specifically 
excluded from coverage by the Rehabili- 
tation Act, or that claimants themselves 
were foreign nationals not eligible under 
the law. 


Will Finish Task Ahead of Time 


THE Philippine Rehabilitation Act pro- 
vides that the Commission must com- 
plete its work not later than April 30, 
1951. At its present rate it will finish its 
task well in advance of that date. But 
to accomplish its mission, its staff of 950 
Americans and Filipinos are working at 
top speed. Its men are traveling to every 
corner of the 7,000-island archipelago of 
the Philippines, conducting their inves- 
tigations in mountain fastnesses or 
fever-ridden jungle swamps. Commu- 
nications are poor, and travel is hazard- 
ous. The Commission is confident, how- 
ever, that the daily adjudication of 3,000 
claims will continue and that, by the time 
the agency finishes its task, the dis- 
tribution of $400,000,000 of private-claim 
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Rehabilitation worked wonders with the Pharmacy Building of the Philippine General 


Hospital at Manila, which had been shattered during the course of hostilities. 


This 


picture (just received) was taken toward the end of last month. 


payments will prove a definite stimulus 
to Philippine recovery. 


Rehabilitating Public Buildings 
and Services 


IN ADDITION TO its adjudication of 
private claims and the disbursement of 
$400,000,000 for that purpose, the Com- 
mission is entrusted with the responsi- 
bility of paying approximately $57,000,- 
000 for the rehabilitation of public build- 
ings and public services. 

As in the case of the amount author- 
ized for payment of private losses because 
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After rehabilitation, a dramatic change in the City Hall’s appearance is noted. 


February 28. 1949 


of the war, the sum which the Commis- 
sion is expending for public claims is 
much less than the amount needed to 
replace Philippine schools, hospitals, 
waterworks, national and _. provincial 
buildings and other structures, as it has 
been estimated that it would require 
about four times the fund allocated to 
the Commission to provide complete res- 
toration. 

In view of the inadequacy of the money 
allotted to it, the Commission has en- 
tered into an agreement with the Phil- 
ippine Government so that $33,000,000 
will be spent for schools, $5,000,000 for 
hospitals and dispensaries, $8,000,000 for 
National Government buildings, $3,900,- 
000 for provincial and municipal build- 
ings, $3,200,000 for waterworks and irri- 
gation systems, and $2,200,000 for Gov- 
ernment corporations. The remainder 
will be devoted to administrative ex- 
penses of the Commission. 

By the end of January 1949 the Com- 
mission had approved  public-claims 
awards amounting to more than $45,000,- 
000, and had made advance payments of 
$27,300,000. 

This phase of the Commission’s work 
must be concluded not later than June 
30, 1950. 


Advance Despite Impediments 


WHEN THE COMMISSION first began 
to approve public claims, it instituted the 
policy that it would make immediate ad- 
vance payments and then pay additional 
money only as work progressed. Numer- 
ous projects have been delayed, however, 
because of the difficulty encountered by 
the Philippine Government in obtaining 
steel and other essential building ma- 
(Continued on p. 47) 
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New Policy for Paying Commissions 
of Foreign Agents Announced 


In another move designed to make 
the ECA dollar go further in promoting 
European recovery, the Economic Coop- 
eration Administration announced, Feb- 
ruary 12, a new policy covering payment 
of commissions to foreign agents of sup- 
pliers of ECA-financed commodities and 
services. 

Under this new policy, suppliers as in 
the past will follow their regular trade 
practice of paying commissions to their 
foreign agents. In cases where such 
commissions are included in the purchase 
price of commodities and services paid 
for by ECA, the dollar amount of the 
commissions will accrue to the treasury 
of the participating country. The for- 
eign agent will receive an equal amount 
in the local currency of the country. In 
this way foreign agents who are na- 
tionals of the countries making the pur- 
chases will be paid commissions in francs, 
lire, pounds, or other local currencies, 
instead of dollars. 

ECA proposes to bill each of the parti- 
cipating countries monthly for the dol- 
lar amount of these commissions. ECA 
in turn will reprogram these dollars for 
additional purchases rather than permit 
these dollars to be used outside the ERP 
program. 

ECA also announced that it was in- 
viting a representative group of Ameri- 
can manufacturers and exporters to dis- 
cuss the technical aspects and mechan- 
ics of operations under this new policy. 
As soon thereafter as practicable, ECA 
Regulation 1 will be amended to give 
effect to the agreed methods of opera- 
tion. 


ECA Devises Quick-Payment System 
for Buyers of American Supplies 


A new system, especially adaptable to 
small transactions, by which ERP coun- 
tries may make quick payment to Ameri- 
can suppliers for items purchased under 
ECA financing, was inaugurated Febru- 
ary 14, the Economic Cooperation Ad- 
ministration has announced. 

Marking the first transaction by which 
a foreign government will issue a draft 
directly on a U. S. Government agency, 
French officials will present a draft as 
payment to a U.S. supplier for $983.40 
worth of spare parts for clamshell 
buckets on 6-ton cranes operating at 


2 


Rouen and at Dunkirk, France. The 
cranes are used there to unload fertilizer. 
The equipment will leave Baltimore on 
the French S. S. Valognes later this 
month. 

Designed as a _ simplified alternate 
method to the letter-of-credit type of 
payment, the system works this way: 

ECA arranges with the U. S. Treasury 
to establish accounts in the Federal Re- 
serve Bank of New York in favor of 
participating nations. ‘France recently 
was allotted $10,000,000 for such an ac- 
count as the first country to use the 
device.) 

After receiving a procurement author- 
ization from ECA, the foreign govern- 
ment contracts for the goods with a U. S. 





Additional Loan Made to 
Britain 


The Economic Cooperation Ad- 
ministration and the Export- 
Import Bank of Washington an- 
nounced February 16 the signing 
of a supplementary agreement 
with the United Kingdom covering 
an additional loan to the Govern- 
ment of the United Kingdom of 
$3.000.000. 

This additional loan represents 
that amount of ECA 
which is to be made available to the 
United Kingdom on a loan basis 
during the first calendar quarter of 
1949. This amount. together with 
the $310.000.000 loan previously 
granted to the United Kingdom. 
makes the total amount of assist- 
ance to the United Kingdom on a 
loan basis. for the first ECA year 
of operations. $313.000.000, — 

The terms and conditions of the 
additional loan are the same as 
those applicable to the $310.000.- 
000 loan previously granted and 
were agreed upon by ECA after 
consultation with the National Ad- 
visory Council on International 
Monetary and Financial Prob- 
lems. The terms include an inter- 
est rate of 21% percent per annum 
payable semiannually 


assistance 


beginning 


in 1952. Principal payments be- 
gin in 1956. The loan matures in 
1983. 











|} 
— 

' 
supplier. Signed by two representatives | 
of the foreign government, the draft js 
made out to the supplier. 

The supplier endorses it and thereby | 
subscribes to the supplier's certificate 
printed on the draft. He may then de. | 
posit or cash the draft which is negotj. | 
able in the same way as ordinary checks | 
The supplier’s bank clears the draft 
through the Federal Reserve system. | 

Meanwhile, the foreign officials senq | 
copies of the draft to ECA and the Fed. 
eral Reserve Bank. The latter checks 
the draft against the copy, which must 
be signed by a third representative of 
the foreign government. 

As the final step documents required 
by ECA regulations are submitted by | 
the participating country within 90 days , 
after the draft is issued. 

The system does not involve the pay- 
ment of interest, fees, or exchange. It 
eliminates correspondence and_ book- 
keeping and enables nations whose-dollar 
balances are small to make payments 
without depleting these balances while 
awaiting reimbursements by ECA. 





ECA 
Contract 
Honeywell 


Signs Investment-Guaranty 


with Minneapolis 





As part of ECA’s investment-guaranty 
program designed to encourage Ameri- 
can industry to invest its dollars in proj- 
ects that will promote European recov- | 
ery, a $300,000 guaranty contract has | 
been signed with the Minneapolis- 
Honeywell Regulator Co., of Minneapolis, | 
the Economic Cooperation Administra- | 
tion announced February 15. 

The contract was executed by the } 
Export-Import Bank of Washington as 
agent for ECA under Section 111 (a) 
(3) of the ECA Act of 1948. The con- 
tract guarantees the transfer of pounds 
sterling into dollars and is limited to the 
dollar investment Minneapolis-Honey- 
well is making in the United Kingdom. 
The guaranty does not insure profit. 

Minneapolis-Honeywell will invest 
$300,000 in its wholly-owned subsidiary 
Honeywell-Brown, Ltd., which since 1936 
has sold Minneapolis-Honeywell prod- 
ucts in the British market. The latter 
company has leased a plant near Glas- 
gow, Scotland, in which it will fabri- 
cate most of the parts needed in Minne- 
apolis-Honeywell indicating, recording, 
and controlling instruments. They are 
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used in such industries as steel, chemi- 
cals, oil refining, textile, paper, and metal 
working. 

ECA pointed out that the investment 
will help to advance the modernization 
of British manufacturing methods and 
also provide a type of United Kingdom 
industrial instrument for export, thus 
contributing to the balancing of trade. 

The contract was made retroactive to 
July 21, 1948, the date on which appli- 
cation was filed. Honeywell-Brown, 
Ltd. meanwhile, has gone ahead with 
its program and expects in the near fu- 
ture to have its first British-assembled 
instruments available for delivery 


Special Mission Will Study Alumi- 
num Needs of the U. K., Nether- 
lands, and Belgium 


A special ECA mission to study Euro- 
pean needs for virgin aluminum in the 
United Kingdom, Netherlands, and Bel- 
gium, sailed on the Queen Mary from New 
York February 11, the Economic Coop- 
eration Administration has announced. 

In cooperation with the Governments 
of the ‘three countries concerned, the 
mision will study the over-all needs of 
these and other European countries for 
virgin aluminum. 

The mission will consist of Donald Col- 
well of Chicago and Albert Butler of Den- 
ver. Colwell is sales engineer of the Apex 
Smelting Co. of Chicago, one of the larg- 
est secondary aluminum-smelting com- 
panies in the United States. Butler was 
associated with the Aluminum-Magne- 
sium Division of the War Production 
Board during the war. 


Swedish Trade Unionists Will Study 
American Production Methods 


Swedish trade unionists will 
the United States early in 
March to study American production 
methods. They will come here under the 
auspices of the Economic Cooperation 
Administration’s Technical Assistance 
Project, ECA announced February 10. 
Chairman of the delegation will be Axel 
Strand of the Swedish Federation of 
Trade Unions. From the Federation of 
Factory Workers will come Kar] Lindell 
and Evald Johansson, Chairman of the 
United Organizations of Coal and Clay 
Miners. Edward Mattson, Chairman of 
the Federation of Mining Industry Work- 
ers, will represent that organization. 
From the Federation of Meta] Industry 
Workers will come Arne Geijer, Chair- 
man; Holger Olsson, Vice-Chairman in 
the Workshop Club of the SKF; and Erik 
Ostrand, Chairman of the Avesta Section 
of the Federation. The Federation of 
Paper Industry Workers will send its Sec- 
retary, J. V. Kunblad, and member Birger 
Ohquvist. The Federation of Transport 
Workers will be represented by Chairman 
Ragner Helgesson and Sture Linblad, a 


Twelve 
arrive in 


February 28. 1949 
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member of the Board of the Trade Union 
of the Stockholm Longshoremen. 

The Swedish trade unionists will arrive 
by air and spend about a month in this 
country. In addition to studying pro- 
duction techniques and methods, they 
will meet with leaders of the American 
labor movement, Government officials, 
and American workers in the towns they 
Visit. 

This will be the fourth of the ECA’s 
Technical Assistance Projects to get un- 
der way. First were the Norwegians, fol- 
lowed closely by the Danish delegation, 
which arrived this week. Third will be 
the British teams, which will begin to 
arrive late in February. 


Danish Management-Labor Team 
Studies U. S. Production Methods 


A Danish delegation of management 
technicians and workers, the first man- 
agement-labor teams to come to America 
to study production know-how for use in 
the Danish recovery program, arrived in 
Washington February 13 and met with 
ECA Administrator Paul G. Hoffman the 
following day. 

They remained in Washington 5 days, 
meeting with ECA and other Government 
officials and with labor representatives. 
Later the 20-man group, consisting of 
four 5-man teams, planned to visit and 
remain for several weeks at industrial 
plants in a number of American cities. 
The group represents the Danish steel, 
meat packing, shipbuilding, and machin- 
ery-manufacturing industries. 

While in Washington the group, in 
addition to ECA meetings, conferred 
with officials, consultants, instructors, 
and workers in: 

State, Labor, and Commerce Departments. 
The group of which Jorgen Skov has been 
made Chairman, wanted to appraise Amer- 
ican living standards in terms of what an 
hour's labor will buy, and to study U. S. 
Government fact-finding facilities which are 
said to have no counterpart in Europe. 

Beltsville, Maryland Experimental Farm. 
Cattle-breeding, dairying, and meat process- 
ing are of prime economic interest to Den- 
mark. 

Carduroc, Maryland Naval Experimental 
Station. An important factor in European 
shipbuilding, Denmark has a practical in- 
terest in ship design and latest developments 
in ocean transportation and navigation, 

University of Maryland, College Park, 
Maryland. The group wished to visit voca- 
tional training classes, laboratories, machine 
shops and other points of special interest. 


Procurement and Reimbursement 
Authorizations Pass 41%-Billion 
Mark 


Procurement and reimbursement au- 
thorizations announced for the week 
ended Thursday, February 10, totaled 
$131,899,000 and brought cumulative au- 
thorizations to $4,627,274,000, the Eco- 
nomic Cooperation Administration re- 
ported February 14. 


Grants to Western European countries, 
Trieste, and China are included in the 
figure. Commodities and raw materials 
such as machinery, equipment, tobacco, 
and chemicals, as well as foodstuffs, 
were contained in the new authorizations 
announced. They were issued to Aus- 
tria, Belgium-Luxembourg, Denmark, 
France, French Zone and Bizone of Ger- 
many, Greece, Iceland, Ireland, Italy, 
the Netherlands, Norway, Sweden, 
Trieste, Turkey, and the United King- 
dom. 


Recipient Countries Weekly Total 


PRs ine ss dsigciincnecrna we ark $4, 011, 000 
Belgium-Luxembourg -_------- 12, 175, 000 
Denmark (decrease) __-__-_---- 1, 087, 000 
go A re eee eee 35, 062, 000 
Germany-French Zone_-___---- 7, 000, 00O 
Germany. Binene .................- 28, 877, 000 
i, mE REE SNPS 1G SMI ae oe Sek 1, 672, 000 
Iceland (decrease) __---___-__-- 284, 000 
pS AE eee 3, 846, 000 
She gay ee a tye the fe 1, 439, 000 
TE. Se Son ee eee 
ee Se ee ee 28, 794, 000 
2 ee ae ee 1, 399, 000 
iS er eee eced tee 65, 000 
TS sas eiiechan Senedabedia 515, 000 
SI Sel iia tice a oe a ae 7, 129, 000 
CINE PR nc cc cmetinans 1, 280, COO 

Total, Burope......i.+.. 131, 893, 000 
0 ae ee Sy. 6, 000 

Total, all countries____~_- 131, 899, 000 


Procurement authorizations including 
ocean freight by country from the in- 
ception of the Economic Cooperation Ad- 
ministration announced through Febru- 
ary 10, 1949, with adjustments, follow: 


PII ie cipsssgtbiccacpate eo aecneaat $223, 950, 000 
Belgium-Luxembourg ------- 191, 827, 000 
TRI ic ato cudavenens 100, 523, 000 
NE iin aang Glare ciation viens 1, 031, 562, 000 
Germany—French Zone_----- 85, 682, 000 
Germany—Bizone __-_---.---- 383, 041, 000 
Ceeee ..... 2. pcan pple 158, 053, 000 
pO” eae ee ers: 5, 262, 000 
re In soyetionn 64, 721, 000 
ih Siig ark wench re eo 526, 986, 000 
Indonesia sn nein dealhadiamea 61, 741, 000 
oe a 359, 634, 000 
i Ee Sees 77, 384, 000 
Sweden Set eee. 24, 320, 000 
Trieste __ ie aca erence aeedariac el 10, 474, 000 
ES crm icenimnnamemaerdnn 9, 327,00) 


United Kingdom____________ 1, 117, 139, 000 


4, 431, 626, 000 
lidogh setacinaatma aa te 195, 648, 000 


Chima .... 
Total, all countries__.__ 4, 627, 274, 000 


These procurement authorizations are 
arranged by commodity groups in the 
following manner: 


EUROPE 

Food, Feed and Fertilizer: 
a $804, 563, 000 
CO II sis a src 100, 325, 000 
nee SS eee 8, 526, 000 
Other grain preparations-_-_- 5, 502, 000 
Fats and oils_............... 222, 448, 000 

Oilcake and meal and other 

feeds and fodder_-_-_-- Sore 36, 456, 000 
Sugar and related products.. 107, 833, 000 
RS eee a! ee 79, 026, 000 
Deby products............... 73, 338, 000 
ee eee eee 5, 093, 000 


Vegetables and preparations_ 18, 658, 000 
Fruits and nuts (except pea- 


DY inp acigcimatcnmumens 18, 916, 000 
Miscellaneous edible vege- 
table and animal products- 18, 024, 000 
PI nce canescens 33, 488, 000 
Biscenemeous § ... ~:~... 7, 156, 000 
(Continued on p. 48) 
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Bids Invited for Ammonium 
Nitrate Fertilizer Plant 


Public tenders for the provision, con- 
struction, and initial operation of a plant 
to produce ammonium nitrate fertilizer 
are invited by the Government of Argen- 
tina. Complete specifications and other 
documents are available from the Office 
of Economic Counselors, Argentine Em- 
bassy, 1815 Q Street NW., Washington, 
a ©. 

All bids must be presented before 
March 25, 1949, to Ministerio de Guerra, 
Direccion General de Fabricaciones Mil- 
itares, Avenida Cabilda 65, Buenos Aires, 
Argentina. 


Ceylon Invites Bids 
on Aerial Survey 


American firms are invited by the Gov- 
ernment of Ceylon to submit bids cover- 
ing an aerial survey of Ceylon. Quota- 
tions should cover the following: 


1. Vertical air survey photography of the 
whole island of Ceylon, an area of 25,300 
square miles, at a scale of 1: 20,000 using topo- 
graphical or nondistorting film. 

2. Vertical air survey photography of 23 
townships and archeological sites, a total 
area of approximately 1€5 square miles, at a 
scale of 1: 2,500. 

3. Supply of two sets of contact prints on 
waterproof semimatte paper for survey pur- 
poses of (1) and (2) 

4. Supply of two sets and six enlargements 
of (1) above to a scale 1: 10,000 for general 
purposes. An estimate may also be given 
for supplying these enlargements at a rate 
per square mile, as several large jungle areas 
may be excluded from the second subsequent 
sets of enlarged prints 

5. Supply of two copies and six copies of a 
pasted-down mosaic (photographs being rec- 
tified where necessary, at a scale of 1: 10,000, 
of (1) above. (Ground or map control re- 
quired to be supplied without charge by the 
Survey Department of Ceylon.) 

6. Supply of two copies of a pasted-down 
mosaic (photographs being rectified where 
necessary), at a scale of 1: 2,500, of the areas 
in (2) above. 


The Ceylon Government advises that it 
is not in a position to supply planes, 
photographic equipment, or any other 
special equipment required in such a 
survey. However, airport facilities are 
available at Ratmalana (Colombo) and 
Kanesanturai (Jaffna), and landing 
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WORLD TRADE LEADS 


Prepared in the Commercial Intelligence 
Branch, Office of International Trade | 


grounds at Katunayake (Negombo) and 
Kaggala (between Galle and Matara). 

A few copies of a map showing the 
island of Ceylon and the areas referred 
to in (2) above are available on a loan 
basis from the Commercial Intelligence 
Branch, Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D.C. Further particu- 
lars may be obtained from the Surveyor 
General, P. O. Box 506, Colombo, Ceylon. 

Quotations should be directed to the 
Permanent Secretary, Ministry of Agri- 


rs 





culture and Lands, The Secretariat, PQ | 
Box 500, Colombo 1, Ceylon. | 


Argentina To Buy 
Boiler-Shop Equipment 


Bids for the supply of machinery to be 
used in the boiler shop of a shipyard jp 
the port of Buenos Aires are invited from 
United States firms. Requirements jp. 
clude a bridge crane, mechanical folding 
machine, and shearplate. 





firms 
Service officers abroad, following 
American trade contacts 


or other descriptive material, where 
Commercial Intelligence Branch 


Department of Commerce cannot 
undertaken with these firms 
and all transactions are 
country and abroad 
and controls 


subject 


currently prevailing in 


before entering into correspondence 


International Trade 


of Commerce, or through its Field Offices, 


{Numbers Shown Here Refer to 


Automotive Vehicles and Acces- 

52, 53 

Building Materials: 6, 24, 26, 49 

Chemicals: 22, 39, 42, 51 

Christmas-Tree Ornaments: 29 

Clothing and Accessories: 10, 18, 31, 37 

Drugs and Pharmaceuticals: 21, 30, 39 

Fatty Acids, Tallows, Greases: 34 

Foodstuffs: 1, 3, 12 

Hair (Animal): 21 

Handicraft: 25 

Household Goods 
13, 18, 32, 47 

Jewelry and Related Goods: 20, 27 

Licensing Opportunities: 2 

Machinery and Parts (Industrial): 2, 11 
33, 40, 41, 46 


Parts 


sories 


and Furnishings: 5, 7, 





kditor’s Note 


The firms and individuals listed herewith have recently expressed their 
buying or selling in the United States, or 
Most of these trade opportunities have been reported by American Foreign 
requests 


While every effort is made to include only firms or individuals of 
assume 
The usual precautions should be 
to prevailing export 
Since all trade with occupied areas is subject to 
this 
United States firms should by all means acquaint themselves 
with 
trading conditions in the occupied areas is available from the Department's Office of 


yr $1 each 


Index, by Commodities 


Numbered Items in Subsequent Classified Sections] 


nterest in 


in the representation of United States 





by local firms for assistance in locating 


Interested United States firms should correspond directly 
with the firms listed concerning any projected business arrangements 
information concerning these trade opportunities 
these 


Additional 
including samples, specifications 
may be obtained from the 


are available 


any any transactions 


responsibility f 
taken in all cases 


Import < 
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this 
regulations 
interested 
these conditions 
information on 
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those 
with 
Detailed 


country and in areas 


these firms 


World Trade Directory Reports are available to qualified United States firms on the || 

|| 

firms listed herein, with the exception of those in occupied areas, and may be | | 
obtained upon request from the Commercial Intelligence Branch of the Department | 


| 
Metals and Mineral 22 
Nails: 8 
Notions: 10 

Office Machines: 43 

Oils (Inedible): 10 

Paraffin Waz: 42 

Refractory Clays and Brick: 9 

Religious Article 15 

Rubber Products: 38, 44 

Sports Equipment: 14, 37 

Statuary (Marble): 24 
Textiles: 10, 16, 17, 23, 45, 47, 48 
Thermostats, Thermometers: 36 
Toiletries: 19 
Tools (Hand and Machine): 41, 50 

Toys: 4, 28 | 
Wire Rope: 7 
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march 18, 1949, has been designated as 
the opening date for tenders, which 
should be addressed to the Ministerio de 
obras Publicas, Direccion de Suministros, 
Carlos Calvo 190, Buenos Aires, Argen- 
tina. 

Specifications and bidding conditions 
may be obtained from that office. Also, 
the American Embassy in Buenos Aires 
has on file a few copies of conditions for 
pidding, which will be made available to 
Buenos Aires representatives of United 
States firms. 


New Netherlands Group To 
Promote Herring Exports 


In an effort to increase sales of salted 
herring in the United States and Canada, 
the Netherlands Ministry of Agriculture, 
Fisheries and Food has recently vested 
sole rights to export this product in a 
newly formed trade association, Holland 
Herring Fisheries Association. This ac- 
tion was taken in the belief that central- 
ized delivery of good-quality products at 
uniform prices would promote sales. 

It is understood that the association 
will allocate orders to the various export- 
ers and packers largely on the basis of 
percentage of previous exports. 

United States importers interested in 
purchasing herring from the Netherlands 
should communicate with Holland Her- 
ring Fisheries Association, c/o Bedrijf- 
schap voor Visserijproducten, 20 Wassen- 
aareseweg, The Hague, Netherlands. 


Japanese Board of Trade 
To Buy Coking Coal 


The Department of Commerce has been 
advised that sealed bids on a maximum 
of 400,000 and a minimum of 100,000 long 
tons of heavy coking coal will be solicited 
by the Japanese Board of Trade, Tokyo, 
Japan, during the period February 15 
to March 15, 1700 hours (5:00 p. m.), 
Tokyo time. 

Details and specifications will be made 
available to interested parties by the 
Fuels Branch, Office of International 
Trade, Department of Commerce, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C 


Hospital Training Equipment 
for Mozambique 


Mozambique’s Colonial Health Service 
ils in the market for hospital equipment 
needed in training midwives. Specifi- 
cally, requirements are as follows: 

6 female manikins for obstetric demonstra- 
tions 

6 fetus for demonstration purposes 

6 heads of fetus 

6 female pelvis 

6 charts showing human skeleton (in Portu- 
guese only) 

6 charts showing structure and organs of the 
human body (in Portuguese only) 

6 charts showing male and female genital 
organs (in Portuguese only) 


February 28, 1949 


Offers should be addressed to Dr. Fran- 
cisco Barata Feio, Direccao dos Servicos 
de Saude de Mozambique, P. O. Box 264, 
Lourenco Marques, Mozambique, Portu- 
guese East Africa. 


Foreign Visitors 


1. Israel—David Brandt, representing 
Moshe Kouris Sons (importer, exporter, 
wholesaler, commission merchant, sales /in- 
dent agent), P. O. Box 391, Tel Aviv, is in- 
terested in importing and exporting vege- 
tables and foodstuffs. Scheduled to arrive 
late in January, via New York, for a visit of 
6 weeks. U.S. address: c/o Barr Shipping 
Co., 25 Broadway, New York, N. Y. Itinerary: 
New York, Seattle, and Yakima. 

Current World Trade Directory 
being prepared. 


Report 


Licensing Opportunities 


2. England—East Anglain Engineering Co 
Itd. (manufacturer), Adrian Works, Alex- 
andra Road, Lowestoft, Suffolk, seeks right to 
manufacture under license in the United 
Kingdom, British Empire, or Europe, special 
machinery, preferably plastic-working ma- 
chinery, or machine tools 


Import Opportunities 


3. Australia—International Trading Pty. 
Ltd. (manufacturer-distributor), 26 O’Con- 
nell Street, Sydney, offers to export up to 
3,000 gallons per season (two seasons per 
year) of first-quality unsweetened seedless 
passion-fruit pulp. Specifications: preserv- 
atized with Benzoic Acid or Sulphur Dioxide 
(optional); normal acid contents raised with 
citric acid to conform with desired amount 
of acidity. No quality grading by U. S. 
standards, but firm could make to U. S 
standard specification as required by user. 
Sample of manufacturer's specification qual- 
ity will be sent to Chamber of Commerce, 
Los Angeles, Calif., for inspection purposes. 
Delivery: from January 15 to end of March, 
and from June to August. 

4. Belgium—aAteliers Armand Adriaenssens 
(ADRIA) (manufacturer), 34-40 Rue Van 
Malder, Brussels, wishes to export and 
seeks agents for metallic, mechanical toys 
of very good quality, in quantities as de- 
sired. Firm produces more than _ 1,000,000 
annually of the toys offered. One catalog 
available on loan basis from Commercial In- 
telligence Branch, Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D. C 

5. Belgium—Cobelim S. P. R. L. (importer, 
exporter, agent), 80 Rue Lamoriniére, Ant- 
werp, wishes to export table linens. 

6. Belgium—Charles Guardjian (importer, 
exporter), 40 Rue des Moissons, Brussels, of- 
fers to export and seeKs agent for cements, 


especially Portiand B. S. S. No. 12-1940 
Quality inspection by Bureau Veritas, or 
Lloyds 


7. Belgium—S. A. “Le Lis” (manufactur- 
er), 10 Baantje, Hamme s/Durme, desires to 
export first-quality galvanized steel wire 
rope, bright and mixed, circumference from 
1’’ to 4’’; also, first-quality 100 percent sisal 
summer rugs in all standard sizes in use in 
the United States. Firm states goods may be 
inspected at factory. 

8. Belgium—Société Industrielle Alfa S. A. 
(exporter), 80 Rue de la Senne, Brussels, 
offers to export unlimited quantities of wire 
nails, of any desired quality. Inspection at 
buyer’s convenience and expense. 

9. Belgium—Ets. Timsonet, Pastor-Ber- 
trand & Gillet Réunis (manufacturer), 85 
Avenue Roi Albert, Andenne, offers to export 
refractory clays and dricks in quantities as 
desired, and according to buyer's instruc- 
tions. Quality grading according to A. S. 


T. M. specifications. Inspection may be 
made at factory in Belgium, at buyer’s con- 
venience and expense. Price list (in French) 
available on request from Commercial In- 
telligence Branch, Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D. C, 

10. China—Dah Chong Co. Ltd. (importer, 
wholesaler, exporter, agent), 138 Chung 
Cheng Road N. 2, Shanghai, desires to ex- 
port tung oil, straw hats, human hair nets 
and silk textiles. 

11. Denmark—<Asger Lorentzen (broker), 
Parkvej 14, Aalborg, wishes to export on out- 
right sales basis, high-class (100 percent pre- 
cision work) chocolate coating machines in 
two models: 480”, which has belt width of 
48 cm.; and “600”, which has belt width 
of 60 cm. Firm can export 35 machines an- 
nually. One copy of a leaflet available on 
loan basis from Commercial Intelligence 
Branch, Department of Commerce, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C. 

12. Denmark—Paul Meyendorff (export 
agent), 21 Dr. Tvaergade, Copenhagen K., 
has available for export on outright sales 
basis, unlimited quantities of best-quality 
blitz and hard frozen cod and plaice fillets; 
also, spiced sprats (anchovies). Products 
are approved by Danish authorities. Firm 
has no previous experience in shipping to 
the United States and would appreciate in- 
structions concerning customary packing 
units, as well as any other information buyer 
considers appropriate. 

13. England—Aelion & Fransés Ltd. (ex- 
porter, merchant), 39-40 Farringdon Street, 
London, E. C. 4, wishes to export and seeks 
agent for British-made carpets. 

14. England —The Leyland & Birmingham 
Rubber Co. Ltd. (manufacturer), Leyland, 
nr. Preston, Lancashire, wishes to export and 
seeks agent for finest-grade golf equipment, 
such as clubs (woods and irons) and bags 
of leather and cloth. Catalog and price list 
available on loan basis from Commercial In- 
telligence Branch, Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D. C. 

15. England—John Meade (manufacturers’ 
export agent), 73 Bishopsgate, London, E. C. 
2., offers to export religious goods, such as 
rosary beads. Firm has available for immedi- 
ate delivery 1,000 gross from stock, with regu- 
lar shipments thereafter. 

16. France—Etablissements Rodolphe Lou- 
ma (manufacturer), 6 Rue Audran, Lyon, of 
fers to export superior-quality fabrics for 
corsets, girdles, and brassieres. Firm has 
5,000 yards in stock at present, and has 
monthly production capacity of 6,000 yards. 
Samples and description, including prices, 
available on loan basis from Commercial In- 
telligence Branch, Department of Com- 
merce, Washington 25, D. C. 

17. France—Etablissements Melroy (com- 
mission merchant, wholesaler), 20 Rue Saint 
Fiacre, Paris, offers to export and seeks agent 
for all types of tertile materials, such as wool, 
cotton, rayon, and silk. (NoTEe.—Firm is ex- 
clusive representative of several French man- 
ufacturers and would also be interested in 
acting as French purchasing agent for United 
States importers.) 

18. France—Etablissements A. Solmon 
(manufacturer), 40 Rue des Jetneurs, Paris, 
desires to export de luxe quality, hand-woven 
and embroidered tablecloths, luncheon sets, 
sheets, pillowcases, and handkerchiefs, of 
linen, cotton, and cambric. Firm will fur- 
nish photographs of designs in stock; also, 
designs can be made to order. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

19. France—Etablissements F. Vibert 
(manufacturer), 89 Avenue Berthelot, Lyon, 
Rhone, wishes to export and seeks agent for 
unlimited quantities of high-grade essence 
for the preparation of hair tonic, known as 
“Petrole Hahn.” 


Ll 








20. Germany—Ernst Georg Gottlieb & 
Sohn (manufacturer), Bahnhofstrasse 14, 
Idar-Oberstein 1, French Zone, wishes to ex- 
port silver jewelry set with precious, semi- 
precious, and synthetic stones, such as neck- 
laces, bracelets, brooches, rings, and earrings. 

21. India—Abdulali Brothers, P. O. Box 
1179, Bombay, wish to export gum karaya, 
goat hair (black), and lemongrass oil. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

22. India—S. K. Sen & Co., Barajamda, 
Singhabhum, B. N. Ry., offers to export the 
following: 10,000 tons iron ore, 60 to 64 per- 
cent; 1,500 tons manganese, 47 to 50 percent; 
300 tons manganese dioxide, 87 percent. 
Prices available on request from Commercial 
Intelligence Branch, Department of Com- 
merce, Washington 25, D. C. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

23. Ireland—Robert Eadie & Sons (manu- 
facturer), Kerry Woollen Mills, Beaufort, Kil- 
larney, County Kerry, has available for export 
approximately 3,000 yards of first-class qual- 
ity, 29’ handwoven homespuns or Irish 
tweeds. 

24. Italy—Geom. Pietro Gregori di Fran- 
cesco (producer, manufacturer), 31 Viale XX 
Settembre, Carrara, wishes to export and 
seeks agent for raw and cut marble, and mar- 
ble statuary. Photographs only of statuary, 
and catalog and prices of raw and cut marble 
available on loan basis from Commercial In- 
telligence Branch, Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D.C. Requests should spec- 
ify whether photographs or catalog are 
desired. 

25. Italy—Leo Prinoth (manufacturer, ex- 
porter), Ortisei, Val Gardena (Province of 
Bolzano), offers to export and seeks agent for 
commercial and artistic grade handicraft ar- 
ticles of carved wood, such as caricature fig- 
ures, bottle stoppers, toys, salad sets, nut 
crackers, candy boxes, book ends, ashtrays, 
religious statuettes. Price list and illustrated 
catalog available on loan basis from Com- 
merciai Intelligence Branch, Department of 
Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

26. Italy—Societa Anonima Scalpellini ‘Le 
Querciolaie” (producer, processor), wishes to 
export and seeks agent for raw, cut, and 
worked travertine, of common clear, classical 
clear, antique veined dark, and other varie- 
ties. 

27. Japan—Mitsuwaya Co. Ltd. (manufac- 
turer, exporter), P. O. Box No. 389, 61-2, 
Isobe-Dori, 4-chome, Kobe, wishes to contact 
American importers dealing in imitation 
pearl, glass, and raw (base) beads. 

28. Japan—Sankai Bussan Co. Ltd. (ex- 
porter, manufacturer, commission merchant, 
importer), P. O. Box 381 Tokyo Central, No. 
3-1 chome, Kyobashi, Chuo-ku, Tokyo, de- 
sires to contact buyers of toys. 

29. Japan—Sinyo Trading Co. Ltd. (ex- 
porter, importer), Mitsubishi Naka Nigo 
Building, No. 6, 3-chome, Marunouchi Chi- 
yoda-ku, Tokyo, seeks orders for Christmas- 
tree decorations. Price list available on re- 
quest from Commercial Intelligence Branch, 
Department of Commerce, Washington 25, 
D. C. 

30. Japan—Toho Suisan Boeki Co. Ltd. 
(Toho Marine Products Trading Co. Ltd.), 
Room 648, Kobikikan Bldgs., 7, 6-chome, 
Kobiki-cho, Chuo-ku, Tokyo, wishes to con- 
tact firms interested in importing agar agar. 

31. Japan.—Yuasa Trading Co. Ltd. (im- 
porter, exporter), Tokyo Bank Building, 24 
Kyomachi, Ikutaku, Kobe, wishes to export 
Japanese “paper Panama” hats. 

32. Sweden—Sten Drakenberg (manufac- 
turers’ export agent), Alviksvagen 27, Appel- 
viken, Stockholm, wishes to export on out- 
right sales basis wooden household spoons. 
Firm can supply about 1,000 gross per month. 
Samples and price list available on loan basis 
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— 


from Commercial Intelligence Branch, De- 
partment of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 


Export Opportunities 


33. Algeria—Manufacture Nord-Africaine 
de Faience, M. N. A. F. (manufacturer of 
household plates and dishes), 8 Rue de 
Charras, Algiers, desires purchase quotations 
on complete automatic machinery for the 
manufacture of faience, earthenware, and 
similar articles. 

34. Belgium—Anc. Usines Em. Deffaux, 
S. A. (importer, exporter), 15 Rue Saint- 
Martine, Brussels-Molenbeek, wishes to con- 
tact manufacturers and exporters of distilled 
light amber soya fatty acids of the following 
specifications: minimum 97°, saponifiable, 
maximum 1'!,°% unsaponifiable, maximum 
2°. MIU, maximum 27° C.; titre; also, prime 
and fancy tallows, and yellow grease. 

36. Belgium—R. W. Hector & Cie. S. P. R. L 
(importer), 68 Boulevard d’Ypres, Brussels, 
wishes to purchase and seeks agency for 
thermostatic valves, modulated motorized 
valves, bimetallic thermometers with dial or 
steam tension, and refrigeration or heating 
thermostats. 

37. Belgium—Maison Casy & Potier Sports 
(importer), 72 Rue des Guillemins, Liege, 
wishes to purchase and seeKs agency for all 
sporting articles, such as tourist and racing 
boats; outboard motors for these boats; ac- 
cessories for motors and boats; ice-skating 
equipment; basketball, ping-pong, ski, and 
camping equipment; sport clothing and 
shoes; fishing tackle; balls (NoTe.—Firm 
desires agencies covering Belgium, Nether- 
lands, and Luxembourg.) 

38. Canada—G. B. Whitfield Co. (distribu- 
tor, wholesaler), 126 Wellington Street West, 
Toronto 1, wishes to purchase better-than- 
average rubber goods, such as adhesive tapes, 
bandages, rubber gloves, nipples, beachballs, 
and hospital items Quotations desired in 
multiple gross lots. 

39. Egypt—A & R Homsy (manufacturers’ 
agent, importer-distributor), 8 Chawarby 
Street, Cairo, desires purchase quotations 
from marufacturers only for pharmaceutical 
specialties, fine chemicals, and biologicals 

40. France—Minoterie Henri Bertaud (flour 
mill), Rue Thibault, Ger, Manche, wishes to 
purchase five or six best-quality flour-mill 
cylindrical grinders, 50 and 60 centimeters 
long. 

41. France—Quincaillerie Thirion, Société 
a Responsabilité Limitée (importer, whole- 
saler, manufacturers’ agent), 111 Rue de 
Lessard, Rouen, Seine Inférieure, wishes to 
purchase and seeks agency for hand tools, 
machine tools, and machinery 

42. Germany—Hubbe Handelsgesellschaft, 
Monckebergstrasse 17-19, Hamburg 1, desires 
to contact exporters of paraffin waz, phenol, 
and cresol. 

43. Germany—Renken & Meyer (exporter, 
importer), Gr. Baeckerstrasse 2-4, Hamburg 
1, wishes to contact manufacturers of dicta- 
phones. 

44. Germany—West-Export G. m. b. H., 
Virchowstrasse 60, (22a) Essen, wishes to con- 
tact a supplier of opaque rubberized ma- 
terial of the thinnest quality, guaranteed not 
to tear or crack, for use in manufacturing 
focal plane shutters for high-grade minia- 
ture cameras. 

45. Japan—Daiken Co. Ltd. (Marubeni 
Office), Central P. O. Box 595, Tokyo, wishes 
to contact firms interested in exporting rayon 
pulp and cotton linter pulp. (NoTeE—Firm 
asks that correspondence be directed to the 
attention of H. Hiyama, Chief of Import Sec- 
tion.) 

46. Pakistan—East Asiatic Trading Corp. 
(importing distributor, manufacturers’ agent, 
manufacturer, commission merchant, brok- 





er), Electrical House, Station Road, Chitts, 
gong, seeks purchase quotations on the fol. 
lowing: (1) 250 textile weaving MaAChing, 
(specifications: plain calico loom 52’ peg 
space, strong built frame; top rail so extendey 
as to take 40 Jacks Dobbies; tappet shaft of 
suitable diameter and suitably extended fg 
Dobby driving; pickles take-up motion of 
7 wheels of 36 standard wheels; cone oye, 
pick motion, loose reed, shuttle box lengtp 
not less than 20’’, underneath shedding tap. 
pet; fitted with fast and loose pulley ang all 
necessary gear; machine to give at least 200 
picks per minute). (2) 50 towel-making mg. 
chines (specifications: For Turkish towels— 
terry looms having arrangements to for 
loops on both sides of fabric with reed space 
40’’ and 30’’; tappets arrangements 7 wheels 
take-up motion; with warp and weft Stop | 
motion; extra warp threads for piling to be 
controlled by heald harness; with fast ang 
loose pulley. For other towels (honeycomp 
huck-a-back)—plain looms having reed 
spears, 40’’, 36°’, and 30’’ tapped arrange. 
ments; tappets for huck-a-back honeycom) 
design with fast and loose pulley). (3) 5 
hosiery-making machines (specifications 
hosiery body machine for plain design of sizes | 


10’’, 15’’, 16’’, power-driven; hosiery body | 


machine for summer cool 15’, 16” with 
needle suitable for using 18s and 26s counts: 
sewing machine (a) chain stitching, power 
driven, and (b) overlocking, power driven) 
(4) 4 soap-manufacturing machines (speci. 
fications: two machines for making toilet 
soap, each having capacity of 5 cwt. to 1, ton 
two machines for making washing soaps jp 
bars each having capacity of ', to 1 ton), 


Agency Opportunities 


47. Canada—John G. Davies (manufactur. 
ers’ agent), 235 Sammon Avenue, Toronto 6 
Ontdrio, seeks agencies for tertiles and tez- 
tile products, such as gabardines, poplins 
wool and worsted suitings, work and sports 
shirtings, rayon dress, blouse, and lingerie 
fabrics, wool dress cloths, rayon and cotton 
prints, rayon and cotton printed and woven 
tablecloths, and allied lines. 

48. Canada—Gulf Trading Co. Ltd. (manu- 
facturers’ agent), 67 Yonge Street, Toronto1 
Ontario, seeKs agencies for textiles, such as 
cotton, rayon, poplin, haircloth, cambric and 
woolen piece goods 

49. Cuba—Concretera Nacional (importer 
wholesaler, manufacturer), Morro 158 entre 
Trocadero y Colon, Habana, seeks agencies for 
construction materials and products 

50. Denmark—Wilhelm Ramm (manufac- 
turers’ agent), 35 Duntzfelts Alle, Copen- 
hagen, Hellerup, desires manufacturers’ agel- 
cies for high-class and and machine tools 
such as milling cutters, reamers, files, saws 
pliers, nippers, turning bits, turning tools 
taps, dies, twist drills, lathes 

51. France—Société Générale Francaise de 
Commerce et de Représentation “SOGEFRA 
(sales agent), 55 Rue La Boetie, Paris, seeks 
agencies for chemical products 

52. Germany—Hellmut Springer, Indus 
triehof Weserplatz 9-13, Bremen, offers to act 
as agent for manufacturers of motor vehicle 
parts and accessories, such as spark plugs, 
storage batteries, tires, and special tools. 

53. Italy—“EDERA” Fratelli Brusotti & C 
(importer, exporter, wholesaler, manufac 
turer), Corso Sempione 51, Milan, seeks exclu 
sive manufacturer's agency for the sale in 
Italy of automobile accessories and tools suit 
able for automobiles of Italian manufactufe. 


Correction 


In Item No. 43, New World Trade Leads, 
FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY, February 21, thé 
East Asiatic Trading Corp., Electric Housé 
Station Road, Chittagong, was erroneousl 
listed as being in India instead of Pakistan. 


Foreign Commerce Weekly 
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Prepared in Areas Division, 
Office of International Trade, 


Depart ment of Commerce 


Angola 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


New IMPORT AND EXPORT CUSTOMS 
TARIFFS ESTABLISHED 


New import and export customs tariffs were 
established for the colony of Angola by 
Portuguese Decree No. 37,214 of December 16, 
1948, published in the Diario do Governo, 
Lisbon, of that date and effective January 1, 
1949. 

The new import tariff contains 930 items, 
whereas the former tariff had only 269, and 
the new export tariff contains 337 items as 
compared with 25 in the previous tariff 
Many of the items included heretofore under 
general headings or ‘“‘merchandise not speci- 
fied” are now shown separately 

An important departure from the previous 
system, as far as imports are concerned, is 
the lumping together of the various addi- 
tional taxes formerly applicable, which are 
now combined as a surtax on each item listed 
Practically all the import duties are ad 
valorem, based on c. i. f. values 

The general arrangement of the new cus- 
toms tariffs follows closely that of the 
Portuguese tariffs 

|Details of the new rates of duty on indi- 
vidual commodities may be obtained upon 
application to the European Branch, Office 
of International Trade, U. S. Department of 
Commerce, Washington, D. C.| 


British Guiana 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


IMPORT QuoOTAS ALLOCATED FOR FIRST 
HALF OF 1949 ON SPECIFIED ITEMS 


Under date of January 24, 1948, 
to information received from the United 
States Consulate in Georgetown, British 
Guiana, the Controller of Supplies and Prices 
of that colony informed local importers that 
pursuant to the previously reported partial 
relaxation on imports from Canada and the 
United States, quotas had been allocated and 
applications would be received for import 
licenses on items for the first half of 1949 
from the above sources. The items are as 
follows: Hand tools (except drills, files and 
rasps, machine saws, wrenches, hay forks, 
and axes); small machine tools; lanterns, 
lamps, and spares (ordinary or pressure 
types); paints, varnishes, and enamels; 
composition felt roofing; belting (rubber and 
leather); electric switches, attachment plugs 
and bases, rosettes and fuses; sockets, cleats, 
knobs, and tubes (except receptacles, cur- 
Tent taps, cutouts, and caps); dry-cell bat- 
teries; cheap iron bedsteads and springs (not 
exceeding $14 each, British Guiana currency, 
of which $1 equals about 84 cents U. S. 


according 


February 1949 


It was noted that, in the case 
of the electric-wiring devices and bedsteads 
and springs listed, the quotas now allocated 
are in addition to the quotas already granted 
for 1949. 


currency). 


On January 27, the British Guiana Con- 
troller also notified importers and agents 
that imports of butter beans from Maderia 
would be permitted against quotas estab- 
lished for dried beans from the United States 
and Canada and that applications for import 
licenses would be received immediately. 


CERTAIN IMPORT QUOTAS ESTABLISHED 


The Controller of Supplies and Prices of 
the colony of British Guiana, va January 8, 
1949, informed local importers entitled to 
quotas for importation of limited quantities 
of low-price leather footwear not available 
from the United Kingdom or its colonies that 
quotas for the first 6 months of 1949 are on 
a valuation basis, according to an airgram 
received from the United States Consulate 
in Georgetown, British Guiana. Importers 
with quotas may import shoes without re- 
striction as to quantity within the maximum 
valuation allocation, provided no shoes shall 
exceed an f. o. b. price per pair of $3.50 B. G. 
currency (1 British Guiana dollar—84 cents 
U.S. currency). 

On January 21, the Controller announced 
that import quotas had been established for 
the year 1949 for apples, jelly crystals, pud- 
dings and powders, bottle caps and capsules, 
buttons and leather (uppers only) and that 
supplemental quotas had been established on 
canned fruits, soups and vegetables, macaroni 
products, paper cups, spoons and plates. 


2 ° 
Chile 
AIRGRAM FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
SANTIAGO 
(Dated February 10, 1949) 


In January, the month which marks 
the beginning of the summer vacation 
season in Santiago, there were few im- 
portant developments other than the 
passage of new Chilean tax legislation. 
Retailers in nearly all lines advanced 
summer clearance sales 30 days from the 
habitual second week of February in or- 
der to overcome consumer resistance 
which had prevailed for several months. 
Prices for household fabrics, dress goods, 
sheeting, women’s and children’s cloth- 
ing, and certain other items, were cut 
10 to 15 percent, and a large household- 
furnishings and drygoods store adver- 
tised a 20 percent reduction on all its 
stock. These efforts to attract buyers 
were successful, with sales well in excess 





of those of January 1948, and a resultant 
check on heavy inventories, which had 
caused uneasiness. 

A number of industries closed in or- 
der to give employees mandatory 2-week 
vacations, and more planned to do so 
during February. Some major labor dis- 
putes were settled by arbitration. but 
several minor strikes occurred, princi- 
pally in the textile industry. Coal miners 
accepted a 16 percent wage increase and 
other benefits after a strike vote failed. 
Workers at the Chuquicamata copper 
mine submitted demands for wage in- 
creases but no settlement was reached. 
Both parties have agreed to submit the 
dispute to arbitration. Government em- 
ployees were granted a 20 percent gen- 
eral wage increase, and legislation pro- 
viding similar increases for railroad 
workers and school teachers was under 
consideration by the Chilean Congress. 
The minimum wage for “white-collar” 
workers was established at 3,040 pesos per 
month for the Santiago area. The “‘se- 
mana-corrida”’ law, which provides for 
7 days’ pay for a complete 6-day work 
week, was to become effective February 
1. Most larger enterprises had imple- 
mented the provisions of the law some 
months ago. 

The ceiling price for beef was increased 
30 percent in order to cover the higher 
cost of cattle imported from Argentina, 
and, more significantly, to give domestic 
cattle producers a price that might en- 
courage them to increase their produc- 
tion. Probably as a result of the higher 
retail beef prices—which are restricting 
consumption by many low-income fam- 
ilies—and more liberal marketings by 
farmers following the price increase, 
beef has become readily available in San- 
tiago markets. 

The plan of the Ministry of Agricul- 
ture for so increasing domestic livestock 
production as to achieve complete self- 
sufficiency in meat within an 8-year pe- 
riod includes the provision of a vigorous 
veterinary service to combat losses from 
disease (particularly from foot-and- 
mouth disease which has spread alarm- 
ingly in recent months), attention to 
breed improvement, better credit facili- 
ties for producers, and the improvement 
and extension of grazing areas. One 
promising region for large-scale cattle 
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production appears to be the almost un- 
inhabited Province of Aysen in the far 
south for which a new colonization 
scheme is being projected. 

To help offset the anticipated meat 
shortage during 1949, a much larger pro- 
portion of the frozen lamb and mutton 
output of Magallanes—normally almost 
entirely for export—has been allocated 
for consumption in Chile. The export 
quota established for the slaughter sea- 
son now commencing is only 2,500 metric 
tons compared with actual exports of 
6,600 tons in 1948, 7,700 tons in 1947, 
and much larger quantities in earlier 
years. 

Crop conditions throughout Chile con- 
tinued good. The wheat harvest was 
nearly completed and the harvest of 
many other grain, fruit, and vegetable 
crops was under way. Farmers and 
Government authorities alike were wor- 
ried over the prospects of disposing of 
this season’s surplus of agricultural prod- 
ucts. It now appears that the export- 
able surplus of wheat will be about 100,- 
000 tons, and liberal export quotas or un- 
restricted exports have been declared for 
a long list of other products. 

Chile’s total foreign trade during 1948 
showed a favorable trade balance of 293,- 
820,462 gold pesos. Exports and imports 
(including gold and silver) were valued 
at 1,597,613,895 and 1,303,793.433 gold 
pesos; weights for exports and imports 
were recored at 5,271,742, and 2,126,040 
metric tons, respectively. The import 
tax on merchandise was increased from 
18 to 20 percent as of February 4. 

The protocol of the Geneva General 
Agreement on Tariffs and Trade Controls 
was ratified by the Chilean Congress on 
February 2, and steps are being taken to 
implement the agreement. The Chile- 
Ecuador Trade Treaty was renewed for 
an additional 45 days (through February 
18), meanwhile studies continued on 
basic modifications of the treaty. Rep- 
resentatives of the Government of India 
were in Santiago during the month to 
cement trade relations between the two 
countries, and to negotiate an exchange 
of jute for Chilean surplus wheat. 

A bill before Congress to strengthen 
the Chilean Civil Aeronautics Board was 
withdrawn at the last minute at the in- 
sistence of the Chilean Army Air Force. 
Redrafting of the bill reportedly will 
make the CAB an advisory body to the 
Direcci6n General de Aeronatica, which 
functions under the jurisdiction of the 
air arm. Freight rates on the Chilean 
Railways were substantially increased at 
the first of the year. 

In the 3 years since oil was discovered 
at Tierra del Fuego, 21 wells have been 
completed by the Fomento Corporation, 
18 of which were located in the discovery 
field. Two dry holes were drilled at San 
Sebastian, and one unsuccessful attempt 
was made at Punta Espora. Of the 18 
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wells at Springhill, 11 were producers, 5 
resulted in gas, and 2 were dry holes. 
Fomento’s program for 1949 calls for the 
drilling of 20 additional wells and the 
completion of the pipe line from Spring- 
hill to Bahia Gente Grande. 

Winter rationing of electric current in 
the central zone will begin in May, but 
is expected to be less severe than during 
last year, in view of the measures which 
have been taken to avoid excess con- 
sumption, and the fact that the second 
unit of the Sauzal hydroelectric plant 
will be in operation. The deficit is ex- 
pected to be reduced to 10,000 kilowatts. 

Argentina is reported to be interested 
in purchasing 100,000 tons of cement 


yearly from Chile, with an immediate 
initial purchase of 50,000 tons. Although 
“El Melon” cement plant produced 
slightly over 50,000 tons in January, 


builders and contractors of Chillan, in 
the south central zone, complained to the 
Government that lack of cement was 
holding up construction in that city. 

Preparatory work has been started on 
the installation of mechanized equip- 
ment for unloading coal at the port of 
San Antonio, to cost about 30,000,000 
pesos and to be financed by the Fomento 
Corporation and the Port Services. 

The Superintendency of Customs has 
assigned 14,000,000 pesos, derived from 
port income for the improvement of port 
handling facilities during 1949. 

President Gonzalez Videla, in a public 
statement on February 1, voiced approval 
of President Truman’s Plan for making 
American technical knowledge available 
to underdeveloped countries. He stated 
that Chile’s needs in any program to im- 
prove the status of the peoples of the 
world would include foreign loans to 
finance local expenditures for basic de- 
velopment. He also reiterated that Chile 
desires foreign private capital to join 
with Chilean capital in developmental 
projects and that foreign investors may 
be assured of treatment “which is just, 
free from discrimination with respect to 
nationality, and in an atmosphere of 
democratic life which is a guaranty of 
stability and security.” 

The law increasing the salaries of pub- 
lic employees by 20 percent, promulgated 
on February 4, provided for additional 
revenue estimated at approximately 500,- 
000,000 pesos, to be covered by increases 
in income and real-estate taxes, in the 
import tax, in the business turn-over 
tax from 8 to 10 percent, by additional 
levies on cigarettes, and certain other 
means. Another bill cancels indebted- 
ness of the State Railways to the Chilean 
Treasury, amounting to approximately 
500,000,000 pesos, and provides for pay 
increases of railway employees and a 
gradual reduction in surplus personnel. 
High Government revenues during De- 
cember and January resulted in record 
Treasury balances with the banks. Re- 


discounts at the Central Bank, and th 
Bank's sight liabilities, showed furthe 
increases. The Central Bank’s foreign. 
exchange holdings increased by More 
than $2,000,000. Nevertheless,  tigy 
credit conditions were adversely affecting 
industrial production, the building trade 





and imports of heavy goods. 
Approval of an additional $20,000,009 | 
credit for completion of the Pacific Stee] | 
Plant near Concepcion was announced by 
the Export-Import Bank of Washington, | 


Colombia 


Exchange and Finance 


ALL IMPORTS RECLASSIFIED FOR Purposgs | 


OF EXCHANGE CONTROL 

The completion and publication of the re. 
classification of all imports into Colombia 
according to essentiality for exchange-contro 
purposes, is reported by the United States 
Embassy in Bogota. This reclassification was 
issued as decree No. 194 of January 29, 1949 
and replaces the previous classification get 
up under Resolution No. 190 of May 21, 1948 
of the Office of Control of Exchange, Imports 
and Exports 

This new decree maintains the three 
groups previously in effect but some changes 
are made in the classification of articles, 

|The American Republics Branch, Office of 
International Trade, U. S. Department of 


Commerce, Washington 25, D. C., is prepared 
to furnish interested United States firms 


with information regarding the classifica. 
tion “of a reasonable number of products 
in which they may be interested. Inasmuch 


is the new classification schedule has been 
set up according to tariff numerals the work 
of the American Republics Branch will be 
facilitated greatly 
dicate the tariff numerals under which their 
particular product or products are being im- 
ported into Colombia 

{Holders of the studies entitled “Latin 
American Exchange and Import Controls at 
the End of 1947" and its supplement, Inter- 
national Reference Service, Vol. 5, No. 13, and 
“Establishing a Business in Colombia,” In 
ternational Reference Service, Vol. 5, No. 12 
may wish to make the appropriate changes in 
their copies. | 


Czechoslovakia 
Economic Conditions 


NOTES ON RECENT DEVELOPMENTS 


According to an official communique 
of the Czechoslovak Government, the re- 
cent mission to Moscow has resulted in 
an agreement whereby the U.S. S. R. will 
supply Czechoslovakia with heavy ma- 
chinery in exchange for oil-drilling and 
railway equipment and _light-industry 
products. The U.S. S. R. has agreed t0 
extend a loan in gold and ‘“‘free cul- 
rency” to finance imports of industrial 
raw materials from the West. 

December foreign-trade figures ind 
cated the highest monthly export volume 
since the end of World War II and it 
creased imports of raw materials, partic 
ularly cotton. In December only a smal 
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if interested firms will in- | 
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deficit was shown in the balance of trade. 
However, over the year, a substantial 
trade deficit with the dollar and sterling 
areas has been incurred. The over-all 
1948 palance-of-payments deficit was 
about 4,000,000,000 crowns. 

The Two-year Plan was terminated at 
the end of the year, with industry at an 
estimated 102.4 percent of the Plan. Not 
all sectors of industry reached their tar- 
set levels, however. Despite great efforts 
the textile industry, particularly in cot- 
ton and linen, failed to achieve its goals. 
The metal-working industry also had a 
record of spotty achievement, which was 
blamed on failure to obtain metallurgical 
products. The output of automobiles, 
tractors, motorcycles, and railway cars 
was also below planned levels. Agricul- 
tural production had not yet iecovered 
from the effects of the 1947 drought and 
supplies of meat, poultry, eggs, milk, and 
butter remained at low levels. 

National Bank officials stated that rev- 
enues were so favorable during December 
as to obviate floating an internal bond 
issue, aS Was done in 1947. 

A General Tax law was passed during 
December to regulate supply and demand 
“according to social need” and to provide 
a major source of revenue during 1949. 
The new general tax replaces the indirect 
taxes formerly in effect and will normally 
be levied at the manufacturer level. 
Prices on all unrationed goods have been 
raised substantially. Different tax rates 
have been established for three major 
types of enterprises—one scale applicable 
to nationalized enterprises, another to 
“approved” enterprises (presumably in- 
cluding cooperative societies), and a third 
to “others” mainly private. This provi- 
sion is expected to contribute further to 
the difficulties of private business. 

A law providing for a central agency 
to collect and distribute farm produce 
and control distribution of farm supplies 
was passed on December 2. This agency 
is authorized to enforce collection of 
farm crops and distribution of seed, fer- 
tilizer, and other farm requirements in 
such a way as to compel farmers to ad- 
here to Governmental policies. 


EKeuador 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


INCLUSION OF COMMERCIAL ARBITRATION 
CLAUSE IN IMPORT AND EXPORT PERMITS 
REQUIRED 


An Executive Decree of the Ecuadoran 
Government dated December 14, 1948, pub- 
lished in the Registro Oficial of January 10, 
1949, requires the inclusion in all import and 
export permits issued by the Central Bank 
of Ecuador of an arbitration clause for the 
Settlement of all controversies and claims 
arising from importation. or exportation, ac- 
cording to a dispatch of January 25 from the 
United States Embassy in Quito. Both the 
English and the Spanish versions of the 
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CHICAGO WORLD TRADE CONFERENCE—1949 
By GrEorGE C. PAYNE, Regional Director 


The 1949 meeting of the Chicago World Trade Conference is convening at 10 o'clock 
on Monday morning, February 28, in the Louis XVI Room of the Hotel Sherman. Unique 
for its invariable rule of a one-day-only program, this outstanding world-trade event 
had its beginning in Chicago in 1935. 

The turn-out at the first meeting on a rough winter day was modest in number but 
earnest in purpose. From that start, with a few hundred delegates mostly from Chicago 
and communities nearby, interest has grown steadily with four-figure attendance records 
each year, Between 40 and 50 percent of the visitors come from outside of Chicago. 
Registrations include importers and exporters from practically all United States port 
and inland cities, large and small. Delegates also come from neighboring Canada. 

Sponsored jointly by the Chicago Association of Commerce and Industry and the 600- 
member Export Managers Club of Chicago, the purposes of the Conference are manifold. 
It aims to draw the Nation’s attention to the well-deserved importance of Chicago and 
the Middle West in the trade of the world; to bring to its platform unquestioned leaders 
who can make real contributions to the solution of international marketing problems; 
to provide a forum for the free exchange of views and the fearless voicing of opinions 
on every phase of world-trade regulation and practice; to emphasize the principle that 
imports are necessary to a prosperous export trade, and to arouse wider general public 
interest in the vital necessity of world trade to the domestic economy of the United States. 

The 1949 convention will show the same smooth management that has been typical 
of the many preceding Chicago World Trade Conferences. Backed by an able group of 
Directors, V. D. (better known as “Larry”) Seaman, Illinois farm-born lawyer-business- 
man, will serve as Secretary, as he has since the first Conference. 

Harry Salinger, nationally known and respected as Vice President, Foreign Department 
of the First National Bank of Chicago, from which he retired a month ago, will, for the 
fifth time, call the Conference to order as Chairman. When he raps his gavel to signal 
the opening of this year’s Conference, he will unfold a brilliant program filled with 
speakers of national reputation. 

Cabinet-rank participants are not strangers on Chicago World Trade Conference 
programs, and a highlight on the 1949 speaker-list will be Hon. Charles Sawyer, Secretary 
of Commerce, who will speak at the luncheon session on “America and World Trade.” 

Major addresses will be delivered during the morning session. A. B. Sparboe, President 
of the Flour Milling Division of Pillsbury Mills, Inc., will speak on “The World Trade 
Perspective.” Harold Arneson, President of Abbott Laboratories International Co., has 
chosen for his subject “Opportunities and Obstacles in Today’s World Markets.” Joseph 
F. Parkinson, Canadian member of the Board of Directors of the International Monetary 
Fund, will discuss “International Monetary Problems.” 

Following the luncheon, which promises to be a sell-out, the afternoon session will be 
opened with an address by William S. Swingle, Executive Vice President of the National 
Foreign Trade Council, Inc. The rest of the afternoon will be devoted to the usual 
world-trade forum, which has long been regarded as a feature event among the day’s 
well-planned activities. Capable and well-informed A. J. Kelley, Treasurer of D. C. 
Andrews & Co., will be Forum Chairman. On the alert with answers to problems 
connected with governmental relations to world trade will be George L. Bell, Associate 
Director of OIT: E. E. Schnellbacher, Director, Intelligence and Services Division: and 
John W. Evans, Director, Commodities Division—all from the Office of International 
Prade, U.S. Department of Commerce, Washington. 

The major speaker at the dinner will be Richard F. Uhlmann, President of the Chicago 
Board of Trade and also President and Director of the Uhlmann Grain Co. of Chicago. 
His subject will be “The International Wheat Agreement.” The other speaker at the 
dinner will be Clayton Rand, newspaper publisher, radio commentator, columnist, and 
raconteur. He will discuss “One World and Two Ideas.” 

[A description of proceedings and speeches at the Conference is scheduled to appear 


in an early issue of this magazine. | 








arbitration clause must be included in the 
permits 

The decree states that this action Was 
taken in conformance with the recommenda- 
tion included in Resolution No. XIX of the 
Seventh International Conference of Ameri- 
can States which met in Montevideo in 1933 
and that the arbitration clause used is based 
on a recommendation of the Inter-American 
Commercial Arbitration Commission created 
by Resolution No. XLI of the same confer- 
ence. The arbitration clause is to be in- 
cluded in all import and export permits 
issued on or after January 10, 1949, the date 
of publication of the decree 

The decree further states that, in case the 
present system of import and export permits 
lapses, the clause must be included in all 
orders or analogous documents. 

The Central Bank has required the inclu- 
sion in import permits of an arbitration 
clause of almost the same wording as that 
contained in the present decree since March 
30, 1948. Now, according to the Director of 


the Exchange Control Department of the 
Central Bank, it will require the inclusion of 
the arbitration clause not only in import and 
export permits but also in the purchase orders 
for such imports and exports, thereby mak- 
ing the clause a part of the contract between 
the Ecuadoran and the foreign firm. 


ECUADORAN COFFEE EXPORTERS INSTRUCTED 
To SHIP IN BAGS CONTAINING NoT MoRE 
THAN Sixty KILOGRAMS OF COFFEE 


A directive of January 4, 1949, by the Ecua- 
doran Government has notified all listed 
Ecuadoran coffee exporters that shipments 
henceforth should be made in bags contain- 
ing no more than 60 kilograms of coffee ac- 
cording to a dispatch of January 25 from the 
United States Embassy in Quito. Exporters 
presumably will comply with the directive as 
soon as present stocKs of larger bags have 
been utilized or can be otherwise disposed of. 

Ecuadoran exporters of coffee have previ- 
ously been utilizing 165- to 200-pound bags 
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for shipment. Standardization of coffee bags 
at 60 kilograms has been urged by the Na- 
tional Coffee Association in the United States 
in order to facilitate the movement of coffee 
in the United States inland from New York. 


C 

Key pt 

AIRGRAM FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
CAIRO 


(Dated January 13, 1949) 


Sterling-balance discussions between 
Egypt and the United Kingdom, prob- 
ably the most important single element 
affecting Egypt’s economic well-being for 
1849, were delayed in opening until the 
end of December. Negotiations were be- 
ing conducted in secret, and no an- 
nouncement was expected until late Jan- 
uary. The negotiations, in addition to 
those in Cairo dealing with the problem 
of additional releases of blocked sterling 
accounts for current use and a grant of 
sterling convertible to hard currencies as 
provided in the 1948 agreement, were to 
be continued in London on a commodity 
basis. In general, Egypt hopes to estab- 
lish its import requirements on a specific 
basis, with the United Kingdom either 
undertaking to supply for prompt deliv- 
ery or providing facilities in foreign ex- 
change for procurement in other mar- 
kets. Prior to his death by assassination 
on December 28, Prime Minister Nok- 
rashy Pasha, in his capacity as Minister 
of Finance, outlined before the Parlia- 
ment Egypt’s scheme for the 1949-50 
fiscal operations. He confirmed expendi- 
tures under the budget at E£163,087,500 
(E£1—$4.154048 selling and $4,113289 
buying), with receipts estimated at 
E£147,095,800. As in previous budgets, 
the expected deficit of E£16,711,000 is to 
be covered by authorization from the gen- 
eral reserve and is for the most part 
intended for the 5-year plan of public 
construction, renovation of public util- 
ities, and the social-welfare obligations 
assumed by the Government. Most de- 
partments of the Government are sched- 
uled for slight increases over 1948-49 
estimates. 

The death of Prime Minister Nokrashy 
Pasha cannot help but be reflected in 
Egypt’s economic policy, inasmuch as he 
exercised strong personal control as Min- 
ister of Finance. The latter portfolio was 
temporarily assumed by the new Prime 
Minister, Ibrahim Abdul Haly Pasha. 

The Government’s index for cost of liv- 
ing (June, July, and August, 1939=100) 
which had declined to 278.9 in October 
appeared on the upswing as the year 
drew to a close, reaching 280.4 in Novem- 
ber. The wholesale price index concur- 
rently rose slightly from 321.1 to 321.6. 
High price levels prevailing in Egypt 
since the end of the war were subject to 
comprehensive parliamentary debate and 
resulted in the Government’s announce- 
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ment of firm plans to combat evasion of 
official prices and to stamp out black- 
market distribution of kerosene and 
sugar, the two most important commodi- 
ties affecting living costs of the mass of 
the people. 

The securities exchange, depressed 
throughout the year, continued to lose 
ground, with a general index of all val- 
ues (May 1, 1945=100), dropping from 
85.37 at the beginning of December to 
83.54 as of the closing session. 

The note issue, which had already 
reached an all-time high of E£155,000,000 
on November 1, rose to E£161,000,000 on 
November 30 and is reported to have 
reached more than E£165,000,000 during 
December. This movement is being 
watched carefully by local financial cir- 
cles, inasmuch as the Government has 
assumed direct control of the issue 
through its law substituting Egyptian 
Government Treasury bills for sterling 
obligations as backing for the currency. 

Continued high cotton prices and a 
higher level of imports have operated to 
place general business activity at a post- 
war peak; however, many commercial 
houses, particularly smaller ones, are 
complaining that conditions of business 
are bad. It is not believed that any seri- 
ous upset in business operations is in 
prospect; however, it is significant to note 
that a relatively large number of smaller 
businesses were declared bankrupt in 
December. 

The Ministry of Agriculture places 
Egypt’s 1948 rice crop at 1,401,000 daribas 
(1,323,945 metric tons), which sets a new 
high record. The area harvested in 1948 
was 785,724 feddans (1 feddan=1,038 
acres), 65,724 more than was forecast by 
the trade. It is unofficially reported that 
the exportable surplus of rice will exceed 
400,000 tons. There has been no sharp 
increase in price. Prices for cotton on 
the Alexandria Spot and Futures Market 
sagged during the last week of December 
after a steady climb that started the first 
of November. 

Egypt’s foreign trade in 1948 reached 
E£173,000,000 for imports and E£143,000.,- 
000 for exports, according to preliminary 
reports. Increased deliveries from ster- 
ling supplies after mid-year had by the 
end of the year eliminated the over-all 
favorable balance of trade which earlier 
promised to develop and which was a 
source of concern to the Egyptian Gov- 
ernment since it represented acquisition 
of additional sterling. According to the 
preliminary statement delivered to the 
Chamber of Deputies by the Prime Minis- 
ter, the United States, although main- 
taining as high a level in the import pic- 
ture as previously, dropped to third place 
as a supplier as a result of exceptional 
expansion of Italy’s shipments. 

Foreign oil companies exploring in 
Egypt are expressing concern over draft 
regulations implementing the new Egyp- 





tian Mining Law. All companies haye 
already surrendered extensive explora. 
tion licenses west of the Nile; Asl and Ras 
Matarma are now considered producing 
fields. Asl is expected to go into produc. 
tion with completion of a 6-inch pipe ling 
to the Gulf during the first quarter o 
1949. Ras Matarma is expected to £0 into 
production during the third quarter of 
1949. Unless exports are permitted, 
Egypt's total production will continue tg 
be approximately 40,000 to 45,000 barrels 
per day through 1949 because of refinery 
bottlenecks. 

Talks were begun between the Egyp. 
tian Government and high officials of 
the Suez Canal Co. to consider severg] 
problems, the principal of which is the 
application of the Egyptian Company 
Law to that company. If applied, the 
law would require the company to jp. 


clude more Egyptians on its board of 


directors and to increase greatly the per. 
centage of Egyptians employed as pilots 
and as technical and managerial per. 
sonnel. Other points include increasedg 
advantages for Egypt with regard to pas. 
sage of its ships, as well as for various 
payments and other advantages to 
Egypt’s economy from the Canal’s opera- 
tion. 

During December, the Egyptian Gov- 
ernment pursued bilateral air transport 
agreement negotiations with delegations 
from Great Britain, France, Belgium. 
and Lebanon. Discussions continued to 
center on the agency clause, unilateral 
suspension, capacity, and routes. None 
of these negotiations has reached com- 
pletion. 

Egyptian and Lebanese aviation off- 
cials renegotiated the informal agree- 
ment governing frequency of flights of- 
fered by Egyptian and Lebanese air lines 
on the Cairo-Beirut service. This was 
made necessary by the introduction of 
24-place Vicker’s ‘Vikings’ by Misr Air- 
lines, which had previously used only 7- 
place Beechcraft ‘Model 18s) and 8- 
place De Havilland 89’s. The Lebanese 
air lines (Middle East Airlines and the 
Compagnie Generale de _ Transports) 
continue to employ Dakotas fitted for an 
average maximum of 21 passengers. The 
terms of the new agreement are that 
Misr Airlines may operate 7 round-trip 
“Viking” services and 7 round-trip 
Beechcraft services weekly or, alterna- 
tively, 9 round-trip “Viking” services 
weekly. On the other side, the Lebanese 
carriers may together operate a total of 
10 round-trip Dakotas services weekly. 

On December 12, the new Egyptian air- 
line, SAIDE, took possession of six Curtis 
Commandos (‘(C-46) that it had pur- 
chased from the Royal Egyptian Air 
Force. The planes were some of those 
turned over to the Egyptian Government 
by the United States under the terms of 
the Bulk Sale Agreement of June 15, 1946. 
SAIDE will have these aircraft refitted in 
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venice, Italy, and it plans to employ 
them on the longer international serv- 
ices which it hopes to inaugurate by the 
summer of 1949. 

On December 20, Misr Airlines insti- 
tuted a twice-weekly service to Luxor 
and Khartoum, using its Vicker’s “Vik- 
ings.” The south-bound flights will be 
made on Mondays and Thursdays, the 
north-bound on Tuesdays and Fridays. 

Two Westland Sikorsky S.51 helicop- 
ters were purchased from Great Britain 
for addition to the Egyptian Royal fleet. 
It is expected that they will be used for 
crop-spraying purposes. 

The United States Weather Bureau 
Meteorological Unit officially terminated 
its activities at Farouk Field, Cairo, at 
the end of the month. Egyptian fore- 
casters, Who have trained at Fuad Uni- 
versity, Cairo, and to a small extent with 
the USWB Unit, will assume the opera- 
tion of Egypt’s weather service to air- 
men. 


El Salvador 


AIRGRAM FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
SAN SALVADOR 


(Dated February 10, 1949) 


Business conditions in E] Salvador dur- 
ing January and the first week in Feb- 
ruary have, in general, been good, al- 
though the anticipated upsurge in sales 
expected to result from the heavy re- 
ceipts from export sales of coffee and 
other agricultural products did not mate- 
rialize. Stocks of merchandise are still 
large for this market and retail prices 
are being adjusted downward. Many dry 
goods stores are continuing to sell tex- 
tiles at or near cost in an endeavor to 
reduce their stocks. Dealers in iron and 
steel products report that imports from 
Belgium are increasing steadily because 
of more attractive price and delivery 
terms. 

Local commercial banks report that 
collections have improved considerably 
during the past 2 months. Sight drafts, 
which are the normal credit media in this 
market, are being paid with reasonable 
promptness. 

The suspension of service to Puerto 
Barrios, Guatemala, by the United Fruit 
Company, pending the settlement of 
labor difficulties at that port, has had 
only a minor effect on the economy of 
El Salvador. The bulk of Salvadoran 
coffee is customarily shipped via west 
coast ports and incoming cargo which 
would have been landed in Puerto Bar- 
rios has been routed via the Panama 
Canal at equalized rates. The United 
Fruit Company and Grace Line report 
that they have sufficient ships in serv- 
ice to handle the additional west coast 
traffic without undue difficulty. 
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There are indications that the new 
Government intends to reorganize the 
Lempa River Hydroelectric Commission, 
which has failed to function since the 
December 14 revolution. The Commis- 
sion was created last year by a law that 
gave it authority to develop and operate 
the electric-power potential of the 
Lempa River, a project which it is esti- 
mated will cost $15,00,000 (U. S. cur- 
rency). Other local projects now under 
way include the new suspension bridge 
over the Lempa River and the automatic 
telephone system being installed by L. 
M. Ericsson and Company oI »Sweaen. 

Following a canvas of the country’s 
sugar mills, the Ministry of Agriculture 
has estimated that for the 1948-49 crop 
year, plantation sugar production will 
total 25,450 short tons. It is believed, 
however, that this estimate is low and 
tnat actual production figures may be 
from 5 to 7 percent higher. The amount 
of sugar that mills are required to re- 
serve for domestic consumption has been 
increased to 18,000 short tons. Export 
quotas for the first quarter of 1949 have 
been set at 1,500 short tons for Hon- 
duras and 2,000 short tons for the United 
States. 

The cotton crop estimated for this year 
has been revised downward, with about 
90 percent of the crop harvested and 
about 50 percent already ginned. It is 
now expected that production will to- 
tal only 100,000 quintals (1 quintal 
101.4 pounds) instead of the previously 
predicted 110,000 to 120,000 quintals. Be- 
cause of difficulties encountered in dis- 
posing of cotton seed, the Cotton Grow- 
ers Cooperative is giving serious study 
to the possibility of installing its own 
oil-pressing plant. 

The coffee harvest in the Santa Ana 
district has been exceeding even the very 
optimistic early predictions. As a result, 
estimates of the size of the 1948—49 coffee 
crop have been revised upward. An ex- 
port coffee crop of at least 950,000 bags 
of 69 kilograms each is now being pre- 
dicted, compared with previous estimates 
of 900,000 bags. As the height of the 
coffee harvesting was reached, export 
shipments during January totaled ap- 
proximately 250,000 bags ‘of 69 kilo- 
grams), according to preliminary reports 
from shipping companies. The market 
for Salvadoran coffee was noticeably 
slow during the month, however, with 
sales at from $30.00 to $30.50 (U. S. cur- 
rency) per 100 pounds f. o. b. Salvadoran 
ports. 

As the coffee moved out, dollar pay- 
ments started pouring in. On January 31, 
gold and dollar balances of the Central 
Reserve Bank stood at $35,000,000 (U. S. 
currency), an increase of $3,850,000 dur- 
ing the month. Preliminary end-of- 
year figures confirmed earlier impressions 
that 1948 had been the country’s record 
foreign-trade year. Exports totaled 


96,077 metric tons and were valued at 
114,014,696 colones (1 colon=US$0.40), 
compared with 93,133 metric tons and 
100,146,951 colones in 1947, the previous 
high year. Import totals also reached 
record proportions. A total of 173,129 
metric tons of goods came in, valued at 
96,077,000 colones, compared with 144,633 
metric tons valued at 92,331,000 colones 
in 1947. The surplus in the value of ex- 
ports over imports totaled 10,255,000 
colones in 1948. In the previous year, 
the favorable balance had amounted to 
7,816,000 colones. During 1948 the 
United States continued to play a domi- 
nant role in the Salvadoran foreign-trade 
picture, supplying about 75 percent of 
the country’s imports and taking over 80 
percent of the exports. 

According to preliminary data released 
by the Customs Bureau, import-duty col- 
lections in 1948 were the highest in the 
country’s history, totaling slightly over 
$10,000,000 (U. S. currency). Export tax 
collections, almost entirely on coffee, also 
reached a record figure, totaling approxi- 
mately $3,750,000. Import and export 
taxes together account for about 60 per- 
cent of the Government’s income. 


France 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


FORMALITIES To BE OBSERVED BY IMPORT- 
ERS HOLDING LICENSES FINANCEABLE 
THROUGH AMERICAN AID CHANNELS 


A notice (Avis No. 360) of the French 
Exchange Office addressed to French import- 
ers and published in the French Journal 
OCfficiel of November 23, 1948, has established 
formalities and procedures to be observed by 
holders of import licenses which may be 
financed through American Aid to Europe. 
This notice replaces previous notices Nos. 325, 
328, 333, 340, 349, and 356 of May 19 and 31, 
June 1 and 25, July 29, October 2 and 20, 1948, 
respectively. 


SECTION I. New Procedure of ECA for Ap- 
proval of Purchases Which May Be 
Financed Under American Aid to Europe 


(1) Announcement by ECA, 120 days be- 
fore the beginning of the quarter, of total 
allocations placed at the disposition of 
France under ERP, for a given quarter; (2) 
notification of ECA, within the following 30 
days, by interested French officials of the 
purchases to be realized under the alloca- 
tions; (3) notification by ECA, 60 days before 
the beginning of the quarter, of its definite 
approval and delivery of procurement au- 
thorizations for each category of products 
and of services, by country of origin and by 
quarter of delivery. 


SECTION II. Obligations of Importers With 
Respect to ECA or With Respect to Foreign 
Suppliers 


Notifications To Be Made by the Importer to 
His Supplier 


When the French importer has obtained an 
import license from the French Exchange 
Office, he must inform his supplier that the 
corresponding operation may be financed 
through ECA channels and indicate to the 
supplier the number of the procurement 
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authorization appearing on the license. He 
must advise the supplier of any special obli- 
gation placed upon him (the supplier) by 
ECA and resulting from particular clauses of 
the procurement authorization. Such obli- 
gations will be noted by the French Exchange 
Office on the license. 

The number of the procurement authoriza- 
tion must appear on all documents to be pro- 
duced by the supplier and exacted by ECA 
with a view to reimbursement. 


Essential Provisions of Contracts for Supplies 
or Services or of Documents Taking the 
Place of Contracts 


All contracts or documents taking the place 
of contracts must show: 

1.—Date of contract: Beginning from the 
first quarter of 1949, inclusive, the date of 
the contract must be subsequent to that of 
the delivery of the procurement authoriza- 
tion to which it refers. Contracts must not 
be drawn up except subsequent to the deliv- 
ery of the procurement authorization by ECA 
and of an import license by the French Ex- 
change Office. (Special provision has per- 
mitted procurement authorizations issued 
for the first quarter of 1948 to apply to con- 
tracts already concluded, on condition that 
deliveries should be subsequent to the date 
of delivery of the procurement authorizations 
by ECA.) 

2.—Description and country or region of 
origin of the supply or indication of the 
service. 

3.—Quantity and value in U. S. A. dollars 
of the supply or of the service: If the in- 
voice value is subject to adjustment, after 
verification of weight or quality or for any 
other reason, the contract must mention the 
fact. If the definite price is not established, 
the contract must indicate, in an exact man- 
ner, the methods of determination of this 
price. Contracts may, for certain of their 
clauses, include a simple reference to stand- 
ard commercial types of contract or settle- 
ment. 

4.—Conditions and date of delivery: The 
date of delivery assumes a particular im- 
portance in the new procedure. Deliveries 
must be effected in the quarter determined 
by the fourth group of figures of the pro- 
curement authorization number reproduced 
in the space stamped on the license by the 
Exchange Office. 

The supplier is not authorized to accept 
an order which has reference to a procure- 
ment authorization number applicable to a 
quarter different from that in which he 
has promised delivery. However, is a sup- 
plier has accepted an order, in good faith, 
giving rise to delivery in the course of a 
determined quarter, he arranges to deliver 
and to be paid within a period commencing 
60 days in advance of the quarter originally 
planned for the delivery and ending 90 days 
after the end of this quarter. If it is es- 
tablished that delivery cannot be effected 
within the period so defined, the supplier 
must at once inform the importer on whom 
the obligation then rests of obtaining from 
the Exchange Office a new number of pro- 
curement authorization applicable to the 
new date of delivery. 

5.—Conditions of payment. 

6—Names and addresses of the supplier, 
the importer and, if any, the agent or broker. 

7.—Total commission of the intermediary. 

8.—Names and business affiliations of the 
signers of the contract. 

The provisions of the above paragraph are 
not concerned with ocean freight. 


Copy of Ocean Bill of Lading Dispatched to 
ECA by Air Mail 


Importers should require their shippers 
to send a copy of the bill of lading by air 
mail to the ECA Mission U. S. Embassy, Paris. 
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valuable export product. 


purposes, 
an expansion of the research staff. 


expansion, 


lacquer industries. 


export items for Norway. 


dried state. 





Norway Seaweed Industries Grow 


\ new industry utilizing a type of help which abounds along the whole of the 
western Norwegian coast gives promise of providing that country with a versatile and 
Haakon Kierulf, a Drammen businessman, became interested 
in seaweed as a raw product in 1940, when he, together with a handful of laborers and 
several of Norway's top research scientists, 
During the German occupation, the new firm developed a soap substitute 
and a canning pectin which had a wide sale throughout the country, making possible 
By 1944 it was possible to extract from the seaweed 
a pure, dry alginate which today provides the fundamental basis for new-produet 


At the present time, the firm is manufacturing 16 different products and exporting 
to Sweden, Denmark, Belgium, Holland, and Finland. 
products, as well as derivatives used by the cosmetics, printing, textile, and paint and 
Though the plant is still devoting much of its resources to research, 
production is increasing and its products are already figuring as new and promising 


Laminaria, the particular type of seaweed used for this purpose, grows in from 
12 to 50 feet of water and is generally gathered during the summer months when its 
alginic-acid content is greatest. It is dried on the beaches and delivered in a semi- 
Limited kelp gathering hitherto indicates that the new venture can 
provide coastal residents with a good souree of off-season income. 
developed quietly and is still a modest undertaking, Norwegian industry is predicting 
a promising future for alginate production, considering the extensive raw-material 
supply and the demand for kelp derivatives abroad. 


set up a small plant for experimental 


These include various food 


Though it has 








Prices 


Under a notice to importers published 
in the French Journal Officiel of October 29, 
1948, attention was previously drawn to the 
question of prices of supplies or services 
which may be financed through channels of 
American Aid to Europe 

The notice directed attention, especially 
to the fact that ECA subordinates the financ- 
ing of supplies or services through Ameri- 
can Aid to Europe to the fulfillment of cer- 
tain conditions common to all or special 
to certain operations. Special attention 
was directed to the conditions imposed rela- 
tive to the price of sales of supplies or serv- 
ices contracted for through ERP channels. 
The fact was emphasized that, under the 
law regulating American aid to foreign 
countries, ECA is able to finance only sup- 
plies of goods or services realized at a price 
not higher than the market price at the 
moment of procurement; that is, either the 
internal price or the export price when a 
current price for the category of transac- 
tion considered exists 

Considering that, under the new proce- 
dure, control will be exercised in most cases 
after payments shall have been made by 
the American banks, importers are cau- 
tioned to give greater attention than ever 
to the question of price They are urged 
to call to the attention of their suppliers 
that the American banks will not be able 
to assure payment to them except upon 
presentation of certificates conformable to 
established standard models for use, respec- 
tively, when the supply or service is financed 
through procedure described as “P. R. E-A”, 
“P. R. E—B” by letter of credit and “P. R. E 
B" without use of a letter of credit. All of 
these models provide especially that the 
maximum price of the transaction must be 
the market price 

The delivery of licenses by the French 
administration should not be considered as 
implying, with respect to the American au- 
thorities, approval of the price employed. 

An operation at a price higher than that 
considered by the American administration 
as normal will be penalized by refusal of 
financing through ERP channels; that is, by 
charging to the account of the French Gov- 
ernment the expenditure in dollars. Neg- 
ligence or imprudence on the part of im- 
porters exposes them to refusal of new licen- 


ses which may be financed through ERp 
channels during the entire period of Ameri- 
can aid 

With respect, more particularly, to com. 
modities or merchandise in bulk procured 
outside the United States, the ECA Admin. 
istrator may decide that the purchase price 
corresponds to the conditions of the law 
making available credits for foreign aid only 
if it is established that this price, augmented 
by the cost of transportation and of acces- 
sory expenses at the usual rates, from the 
country of procurement to the territory of 
destination, does not exceed the price pre- 
vailing in the United States (adjusted to 
take account of differences in quality and in 
conditions of payment) augmented by the 
expense of transportation and of accessory 
expenses at the usual rates, up to the ter- 
ritory of destination 


Insurance 


Marine insurance premiums cannot be 
financed through ERP channels 

It is recommended, in general, that im- 
porters endeavor, always, to negotiate their 
importations f. 0. b. ship 


SECTION III. Relations Between Importers 
and Approved Intermediaries, on the One 
Hand, and the Exchange Office, the “Credit 
National” and American Banks, on the 
Other Hand 


These relations were defined by Exchange 
Office Notice No. 325 for licenses “P. R. E-A” 
which give the right to purchase dollar ex- 
change from the exchange stabilization fund 
and on the free market (see FOREIGN ComM- 
MERCE WEEKLY of June 26, 1948) and by Ex- 
change Office Notice No. 328, subsequently 
modified by notices Nos. 333, 340, 349, and 
356 for licenses “P.R.E.-B’’ used in cases 
where financing is assured by an American 
bank (see FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY Of 
July 10, 1948.) 

The new notice No. 360 modifies these pro- 
cedures chiefly in minor details. With re- 
spect to procedure “P. R. EA” total foreiga 
exchange corresponding to the payment of 
freight must now appear on a separate license 
form from that utilized for merchandise and 
be accompanied by a separate importer’s com- 
mitment (model 1-01). These separate forms 
are to be presented to the Exchange Office 
only when the conditions of transportation 
of the merchandise shall be known. Previ- 
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ously freight charges had only to be men- 
tioned separately on the single form covering 
poth merchandise and freight. 

Where contracts are subject to subsequent 
modifications, the latter must be furnished 
to the approved intermediary by the importer 
under the same conditions as for the original 
contract. 

Licenses “P.R.E.-A” delivered by the Ex- 
change Office will in the future be stamped: 


I WG: a wcscacacnsnnnnses iia 
“period of delivery ; | “ 
“No. of procurement authorization - 


Licenses “P.R.B—B” will in future be 


stamped: 


“Period of delivery ee 

“No. of procurement authorization 

“No. of letter of commitment ; 

“Name of American Bank ‘“‘Assignataire”’ 

“Date of expiration of letter of commit- 
ment - : - “4 


ParcEL-Post GIFT PACKAGES: REGULATIONS 
MODIFIED 


Parcels accepted for mailing to France (in- 
cluding Monaco) as “U. S. A. Gift Parcels,” 
in accordance with the provisions of order 
No. 39463 (reduced postage on relief parcels), 
must comply with the limitations which are 
imposed in accordance with the agreement 
made between the Economic Cooperation Ad- 
ministration and the French authorities, by 
the United States Postmaster General's or- 
der No. 39781, dated and effective February 1, 
1949, and published in the Postal Bulletin 
(Washington) of February 3 

These limitations are as follows: 

No such parcel may contain more than 6 
pounds 9 ounces (3 kilograms) of coffee 

Clothing must be for everyday use. Lux- 
ury clothing, such as fur or fur-trimmed gar- 
ments, silk or nylon garments, silk or nylon 
cloth, and articles of the glove trade, is not 
permitted 

The foregoing supplements the third para- 
graph of Postmaster General's order No. 
37824, dated June 26, 1948, and published in 
the Postal Bulletin of June 29, 1948 (see 
FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of July 10, 1948), 
insofar as concerns the items which may be 
included in U. S. A. gift parcels addressed 
to France (including Monaco) 

These parcels must still conform with 
United States export regulations on gift par- 
cels (see item entitled “Export Regulations 
on Gift Parcels Revised" under the heading 
“General,” in section “News by Countries” in 
this issue 


French Kquatorial 
Afric: 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


FOREST SERVICE OFFICE REORGANIZED 


The Forest Service Office for French Equa- 
torial Africa, with its seat in Libreville, was 
reorganized by a decree of August 17, 1948, 
published in the Journal Officiel of that ter- 
ritory on September 15 

The principal functions of this Office—in 
addition to the study of the lumber market 
and the study of problems relating to exploi- 
tation and sale of lumber—are the drawing 
Up of contracts for the sale of okoume and 
other kinds of lumber, and the conditioning 
and grading of lumber according to quality 
and in conformity with regulations issued by 
the pertinent public-service departments. 

All operators in okoume wood are com- 
pelled to transact their sales through the 


1949 


February 28. 


Office, which is in effect the sole exporter and 
seller of okoume logs for all export trans- 
actions. 

Exceptions to the above rule are the private 
concerns owning one or more mills in France 
or the French Overseas Possessions, other 
than French Equatorial Africa, which could 
furnish their mills with okoume logs from 
their own forests, within the limits of their 
own needs, without the intervention of the 
Office, other than the payment of an export 
levy of 1 percent of the stumpage purchase 
price. 


: 
Freneh North 
Atriea 
AIRGRAM FROM U. S. CONSULATE 
GENERAL AT ALGIERS 
(Dated February 3, 1949) 


The new year has brought little en- 
couragement to Algerian producers of 
agricultural products entering the export 
trade. Prices for citrus fruits, figs, dates, 
and pulses have declined. Algerian wines 
have been priced too high for foreign 
markets, and now the Franco-Italian 
Customs Union is considered by local 
winegrowers as a real threat to their 
favored position in the French market. 
Spain, which consumes only about one- 
fourth of its citrus-fruit production, has 
reentered the French market and occa- 
sioned a precipitous drop in prices for 
these fruits. Algerian producers had 
hoped to work out an accord whereby 
Algerian and Spanish fruit would not be 
marketed at the same time, but their 
attempt failed. Syria and Libya are 
placing ever-increasing quantities of 
pulse crops on the French market, and 
there is every indication that Algerian 
production will decline as a result. 

The fall in prices for Algeria’s agricul- 
tural products had immediate repercus- 
sions. Retail trade has fallen off notice- 
ably. Conditioners and exporters of 
pulse crops and dried fruits, particularly 
figs, have sustained heavy losses—to the 
extent that some refinancing has been 
necessary. Businessmen generally have 
become more cautious, and the demand 
for bank loans has fallen off. Several 
banks, faced with a surplus of cash, are 
now lending on mortgages, with the pro- 
viso that loans cannot be repaid for 10 
years. Interest rates are not unreason- 
able, but taxes and other charges in con- 
nection with mortgages bring the total 
cost to nearly 15 percent annually. 

A relatively high percentage of barley 
has been sown, although wheat is grad- 
ually taking a preponderant place in the 
diet of the inhabitants, who formerly 
consumed almost no grain but barley. 
The unusually large sowings of barley 
this season, to the detriment of other 
cereals, has been atrributed to the official 
price scale, which gives an advantage to 
producers of this grain. 


The Algerian Assembly was expected to 
enact legislation during January to apply 
France’s laws on social security to Al- 
geria. The matter was discussed at sev- 
eral sessions, but action was postponed. 

Rent control was the subject before 
the Assembly causing the sharpest divi- 
sion. After heated debates in January 
and previously, an act was finally passed 
authorizing property owners to increase 
rents as follows: Six times the legal 1939 
rental for buildings constructed up to 
1919; three times the 1939 rental for 
those constructed between 1919 and 1939; 
and double the first rental for those 
constructed after 1939. Many good 
apartments in Algeria are renting for 
less than the cost of one ordinary meal 
in a restaurant. The act, however, can- 
not become law until ratified by the 
French Government. Landlords fear 
that ratification will be refused and that 
the complicated French rent-control law 
will be enforced in Algeria. 

The 1949 budget was finally voted on 
the last day of 1948. As usual, it was 
divided into two parts—‘“ordinary”’ and 
“extraordinary.” It provides for total 
revenues of 57,531,631,000 francs and 
total expenditures of 57,509,136,000 
francs, leaving a balance of 22,495,000. 
This compares with receipts of only 38,- 
253,903,000 francs and expenditures of 
36,238,627,000 francs in 1948. The prin- 
cipal criticism directed against the 
budget is that it does not allow a wide 
enough margin of safety and that direct 
taxes are too high (45 percent of the 
total, compared with 39 percent in 
France). Taxes equal 25 percent of the 
country’s total income, compared with 
13 percent in France. Another local 
criticism is that the budget allocates too 
much to nationalized industries that were 
formerly self-supporting. The budget 
will not be official until ratified by the 
French Government. 

French law No. 49-49 of January 12 
changed the name of the Bank of Algeria 
to the Bank of Algeria and Tunisia and 
gave these two territories a larger meas- 
ure of control over the policies of the 
bank. 

The country’s industrialization pro- 
gram is making some progress. Perhaps 
the most important single factory to par- 
ticipate in the plan to date is the paper 
factory constructed by the Compagnie 
Nord-Africaine de Cellulose (Cellunaf) 
at Baba Ali. The installation of machin- 
ery is almost completed, and production 
of paper from esparto grass should begin 
within a few weeks. The manufacturing 
process is essentially that now employed 
in England, which has furnished ma- 
chinery and technicians. 


Exchange and Finance 


BANK-NOTE ISSUE IN ALGERIA 


The maximum amount of bank-note issue 
by the Bank of Algeria was fixed at 60,000,- 
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000,000 francs by decree of October 18, 1948, 
published in the French Journal Officiel on 
October 18. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


IRON OrE: Morocco REMOVES Export TAx 


Effective June 1, 1948, the export tax of 30 
francs per gross ton of iron ore in the French 
Zone of Morocco, has been removed by an 
order of May 29, 1948, published in the Bul- 
letin Official on June 25. 

[See ForEIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of August 
21, 1948, for previous announcement. | 


CEMENT AND CERTAIN SEMIMANUFACTURED 
IRON AND STEEL: IMPORTATION CON- 
TROLLED IN Morocco 


The customs declarations for cement and 
certain semimanufactured iron and steel, 
imported into the French Zone of Morocco 
are accepted only if accompanied by a visa 
from the Office of Industrial Production and 
Mines, acocrding to a decree of June 16, 
1948, published in the Bulletin Officiel on 
June 25. 


ALCOHOL: Imports INTO Morocco UNDER 
TEMPORARY ADMISSION REGIME 


Alcohols and alcoholates containing aro- 
matic essences for use in the manufacture 
of products for exportation may be imported 
into the French Zone of Morocco under the 
temporary admission regime, by an order 
of June 28, 1948, published in the French 
Moniteur Officiel du Commerce et de l’In- 
dustrie on August 19. 

The temporary admission benefit applies to 
the customs duty and consumption tax when 
reexportation is to foreign countries, but 
only to the consumption tax when reexporta- 
tion is to Tangier and the Spanish Zone of 
Morocco. 


French 
Somaliland 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


SUSPENSION OF ImMPpoRT DUTIES CONTINUED 


The suspension of import duties on foreign 
goods in French Somaliland has been con- 
tinued, effective from January 1, 1948, until 
further notice, by a decree of June 16, 1948, 
published in the French Moniteur Officiel 
du Commerce et de l'Industrie on July 1. 

[See ForREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of Febru- 
ary 3, 1945, and April 3, 1948, for the original 
and previous announcements. | 


French West 
Africa 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


GOLD AND CoLa Nuts: CONSUMPTION TAX 
ABOLISHED 


The removal in French West Africa of the 
consumption tax of 3.50 francs per gram of 
gold bought from French Equatorial Africa 
for the account of the Exchange Stabilization 
Fund of Overseas France was approved by 
a decree of the Council of Ministers of Au- 
gust 3, 1948, published in the French Moni- 
teur Officiel du Commerce et de 1’Industrie 
on September 30. 
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The consumption tax on cola nuts has also 
been abolished by a decree of July 2, pub- 
lished in the same issue of the Moniteur 
Officiel. 


SUSPENSION OF IMPORT SURTAX CONTIN- 
UED FOR ADDITIONAL 6 MONTHS 


The schedule of import surtaxes, which 
has been suspended since October 23, 1943, 
has been further suspended for an addi- 
tional period of 6 months beginning October 
21, 1948, by an order of September 22, pub- 
lished in the French Journal Officiel on 
September 23. 

|See FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY Of No- 
vember 25, 1944, January 1, 1947, and March 
27, 1948, for the announcement of the orig- 
inal suspension and a recent extension } 


Pe ; 
General 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


EXPORT REGULATIONS ON GIFT PARCELS 
REVISED 


The Office of International Trade, United 
States Department of Commerce, announced 
in Current Export Bulletin No. 511 of Feb- 
ruary 12, 1949, a revision of export regula- 
tions for gift parcels, effective February 15, 
1949. Copies of Current Export Bulletin No 
511 may be obtained from the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C 
or from any of the Department’s Field Offices 

[See FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY Of De2- 
cember 31, 1948, for announcement of the 
temporary regulations replaced by the pres- 
ent Bulletin.| 

|Section I, “General License for Shipments 
of Gift Parcels,” of these new regulations 
now replaces “Section C, United States Ex- 
port Control Regulations,” in the gift memo- 
randa issued by the Areas Division, Office of 
International Trade, U. S. Department ot! 
Commerce. | 


a 
Germany 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


TRADE AND PAYMENTS AGREEMENT SIGNED 
BETWEEN U.S./U.K. ZONES OF GER- 
MANY AND SWEDEN 


An agreement concerning trade and modi- 
fied payment procedures between the Bi- 
zonal Area of Germany and Sweden was re- 
cently signed in Frankfurt, according to a 
Swedish Foreign Office press release of Jan- 
uary 18, 1949. 

Among commodities, valued at 275,000,- 
000 crowns (1 Swedish crown=U. S. $0.27) 
to be imported into the Bizone from Sweden 
are iron ore, iron and steel alloys, machin- 
ery, ceramics and stone products, wood pulp 
and paper, chemicals, apparatus, fish, and 
dried milk. Discussions concerning Swedish 
deliveries of lumber products will be con- 
tinued later during 1949. 

Exports to Sweden from the Bizone to- 
taling 225,000,000 crowns will include 1,009,- 
000 metric tons of coke (depending on allo- 
cation), about 200,000 metric tons of iron 
and steel, scrap iron, machinery, and ap- 
paratus. New commodity lists include quo- 
tas not utilized in 1948 

The B:zone import surplus of 50,000,000 
crowns is scheduled to be covered by unuti- 
lized funds deposited to the credit of the 
United States in an offset account with the 
Sveriges Riksbank and by drawing rights 
made available to the Bizone under the 
Intra-European Payments and Compensation 


Agreement. Modifications in the Swedish. 
Bizone payments agreement for 1949 will per. 
mit a freer scope for balancing payments 
Dollar payments will be confined to Sales of 
Swedish iron ore against Bizone coke. Dig. 
cussions concerning specifications of pro- 
jected quotas for 1949 are scheduled in 
addition to negotiations for trade and pay- 
ments arrangements with the French Zone of 
Germany. 


Commercial Laws Digests 
TAX REVISION IN THE SOVIET ZONE 


Revision of the tax system of the Soviet 
Zone, effective January 1, 1949, has been 
announced by the German Economics Com. 
mission (Deutsche Wirtschaftskommission). 
according to the German press 

The tax on salaries and wages has been 
reduced by an average of 30 percent. A com- 
parison of the new and old rates is shown 
in the accompanying table. It is believeg 
these rates apply to a wage-earner with two 
children 


Tares on Salaries and Wages in the Soviet 
Zone of Germanu 


In Deut Mark I 

M Old rate New rates 
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Taxes on private corporations have been 
raised, whereas specified corporations, includ- 
ing the German postal and railroad enter- 
prises, the public lottery and monopoly ad- 
ministrations, and the Deutsche Notenbank, 
and other banks, have been exempted from 
liability for this tax 

Rates have been lowered for small property 
holders, and property valued up to 10,000 
Deutsche marks (East) is exempted from 
tax. The inheritance tax has also been re- 
vised. Only two classes of heirs will hence- 
forth be recognized. Class I includes hus- 
bands, wives, and children. An exemption of 
20,000 Deutsche marks (East) is allowed for 
widows and widowers, and one of 10,000 
Deutsche marks (East) is allowed for each 
child. Class II includes all other heirs; these 
are permitted an exemption of 1,000 Deutsche 
marks (East) Tax rates for Class I heirs 
range from 4 percent to 50 percent and for 
Class II heirs from 14 percent to 60 percent. 

Certain changes were made in the motor- 
vehicle tax, including a one-third reduction 


the rates for heavy trucks 


‘ 
Greece 
\IRGRAM FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
ATHENS 
(Dated January 22, 1949) 


The disturbed political situation and 
renewed guerilla attacks increased the 
feeling of pessimism in business circles. 
This was reflected in a steady demand for 
gold pounds, and the Bank of Greece in- 
tervened to hold the open-market rate at 
229,000 drachmas. Open-market rates 
of the dollar and pound sterling held 
steady at 14,136 and 38,814 drachmaas, re- 
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spectively. Currency in circulation rose 
toa new peak of 1,204,000 ,000,000 drach- 
mas on January 3, owing to seasonal 
influences, but leveled off to about 1,145,- 
00,000,000 drachmas on January 22. 

The cost of living in Athens continued 
to advance. The Government renewed 
its effort to control the price of olive oil 
and, petitioning jointly with ECA /G, suc- 
ceeded in obtaining an International 
Emergency Food Committee allocation 
of 4,000 tons of soybean oil to be distrib- 
uted in critical areas at controlled prices. 
Attempts by the Government to purchase 
olive oil from stocks in Greece for distri- 
bution to ration-card holders met with 
little success. 

Reorganization of the commodity dis- 
tribution system was marked by a new 
arrangement which is expected to result 
in substantial savings to the Govern- 
ment. Hereafter, the Greek Minister o1 
Supply and Distribution will sign con- 
tracts with Greek flour millers who will 
take over all formerly 
financed and supervised by the Govern- 
ment, of discharging, transporting, and 
milling Government supplies of local and 
imported bread grains and of selling the 
flour to bakers, all at fixed prices. 


operations 


BUDGET AND TRADE 

Revision of the budget for refugee re- 
lief for the latter half of the 1948—49 
fiscal year, necessitated by increasing 
numbers of refugees, resulted in approval 
by ECA/G of a deficiency budget amount- 
ing to 136,000,000,000 drachmas ‘$13,- 
600,000), based upon an anticipated de- 
cline in the number of refugees from the 
present total of about 675,000 to 440,000 
by June 30, 1949. The deficiency is to be 
met by reallocation of counterpart 
drachma funds. Those funds will like- 
wise be used to meet the deficit in the 
military budget. The combined military 
and refugee budget deficit is placed at the 
equivalent of $140,000,000, or double the 
June 1948 estimate. 

Private trade imports for the first 
quarter of 1949 are programed at $48,- 
400,000—of which $11,900,000 is for dol- 
lar purchases, the equivalent of $12,- 
100,000 for imports from the sterling 
area, and $24,400,000 for imports from 
countries with which Greece has clear- 
ing or bilateral barter agreements. 

The Greek delegation at Frankfurt re- 
hegotiating the Greek-German clearing 
agreement obtained credits from West- 
ern Germany of $5,000,000 for tobacco 
and $560,000 for dried fruits, against 
which Greece will import German indus- 
trial machinery and raw materials. 
Drawing-rights agreements have been 
concluded with France, Belgium-Lux- 
embourg, and the Netherlands. The 
Greek Government has requested con- 
version of Greek drawing rights from 
February 28 1949 


aut), 


Italy and Turkey into direct aid from 
ECA dollar funds. 


AGRICULTURE 


Sudden frosts and extended drought 
have limited the growth of pasturage. 
Calf and lamb production is said to be 30 
percent below normal as the result of 
underfeeding. The dry, cold, weather 
also injured sown winter grains, fruit 
trees, and vegetables. 

Tobacco production during 1948 is re- 
ported at 84,000,000 pounds, or 18 percent 
below the 1947 figure. All 1948 stocks 
are still in the hands of farmers, as well 
as a small quantity of the 1947 crop. 

A supplementary credit of 30,000,000,- 
000 drachmas for Government wheat 
purchases was approved by the Currency 
Committee, but cash needs of farmers 
had already forced sales of the bulk of 
their crops to private dealers during the 
last quarter of 1948. An agreement in- 
volving expenditures of 4,000,000,000 
drachmas and $400,000, which extends 
the agricultural development program 
begun last year under AMAG (American 
Mission for Aid to Greece), was signed 
by ECA and the Greek Ministry of Agri- 
culture. Also signed was a 6,000,000,000- 
drachma agreement for purchases of sup- 
plies for the Mechanical Cultivation 
Service. 

OTHER DEVELOPMENTS 

Most shops in Athens were closed for 
1 day, January 10, in protest against the 
law requiring the keeping of business 
records for taxation purposes. 

An emergency law was passed provid- 
ing that Greek nationals and Greek legal 
entities must declare all their assets held 
in the United States to the Bank of 
Greece by April 12, 1949. Failure to 
comply will involve fines of from 10 to 30 
percent of the value of such assets. 

Production increased during November 
in the steel, aluminum, copper, cement, 
and rayon industries. The Central Loan 
Committee approved six industrial loans, 
thereby implementing the Agricultural 
and Industrial Loan Agreement between 
ECA and Greece. 

The United States Army Corps of En- 
gineers announced completion of the 
Piraeus and Salonika port reconstruction 
projects, and five major bridges. Budg- 
etary conditions confined ECA/G’s initial 
tourist program to improvements at Lou- 
traki, near Corinth, considered a signifi- 
cant source of foreign exchange because 
of the attraction the mineral springs 
there holds for Egyptians, Turks, and 
Italians. 

The collective bargaining agreements 
of November 1947 were extended to Feb- 
ruary 28,1949. Employees of the Athens- 
Piraeus Streetcar Co. continued to de- 
mand wage raises, but the company’s 
petition to permit higher wages by rais- 
ing fares was rejected. ECA/G success- 


fully inaugurated a series of six monthly 
meetings in Athens with representatives 
of Greek trade unions, to give Greek 
workers first-hand information concern- 
ing ECA objectives and policies. 


Exchange and Finance 


Pay-ROLL Tax IMPOSED 


A 6 percent tax on pay rolls of industrial 
and handicraft concerns was imposed be- 
ginning January 1, 1949, by law No. 843 
of December 20, 1948, states a despatch from 
the American Embassy, Athens, dated January 
21. Exemption is extended to tobacco manu- 
facturers and to concerns with monthly pay 
rolls of less than 5,000,000 drachmas. The 
tax is not to exceed 10 percent of the monthly 
pay roll in excess of 5,000,000 drachmas. 
Industrial and handicraft concerns located 
outside the Athens-Piraeus area are entitled 
to a 50 percent reduction of the tax and are 
liable to payment of only one-half the 
amount of any increase in employer-and- 
employee contributions to special insurance 
funds authorized after December 1, 1948. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Tax SYSTEM REVISED 


New taxes have been imposed in Greece to 
replace certain local, national, and third 
party taxes, by Law No. 843 of December 20, 
1948, according to a despatch from the 
American Embassy, Athens, dated January 
21, 1949. 

A tax of 4 percent on imports, excluding 
bread grains and flour, calculated on the 
wholesale price of the products in Greece, 
was levied effective January 10, 1949. This 
tax was set at 3 percent in the case of sugar, 
rice, legumes, coffee, cheese, eggs, livestock, 
and fish and fish products (except caviar in 
brick). Effective the same date, the import 
taxes of 2 percent for the Merchant and 
Handicraft Insurance Fund and of 1 percent 
for the Queen's Fund were abolished. 

Also repealed as of January 10 were all gen- 
eral, local, or special taxes, dues, fees, and 
contributions, in favor of any beneficiary, 
collected on industrial, livestock, dairy, fish, 
mineral, quarry, and other products intended 
for exportation or transportation within 
Greece. This includes such local taxes as 
the “octroi” or tax on goods brought into a 
town, the export tax on products leaving a 
town, and passage fees on vehicles entering 
or leaving a town. Exception was made for 
dues, taxes, and fees for service rendered or 
for the use of facilities, stamp taxes on ship- 
ping documents and customs clearance pa- 
pers, and export taxes collected for the ac- 
count of the Government or of the Central 
Currant Office. 

Municipal and local authorities are au- 
thorized to collect a tax not exceeding 3 
percent on the current wholesale price at the 
place of production on agricultural, livestock, 
and forest products, and not exceeding 5 per- 
cent on fish products, subject to approval 
by the Council of Ministers, the Minister of 
Finance, and the Minister concerned. 

The following national taxes were abol- 
ished as of January 1, 1949: Acreage (strem- 
ma) tax, land tax on olive oil and edible 
olives, consumption tax on caustic soda and 
sodium carbonate, land tax on currants and 
raisins, and head tax on domestic and im- 
ported livestock 

Beginning this same date, a 6 percent tax 
on payrolls of industrial and handicraft con- 
cerns was imposed. (For details of this tax 
see Payroll Tax Imposed, under Exchange and 
Finance preceding this item.) 
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Hong Kong 


Economic Conditions 


TOTAL ANNUAL TRADE REACHES NEW HIGH 


Although actual statistics are not yet 
available, the combined total of Hong 
Kong’s import and export trade during 
1948 is estimated to have been valued at 
the equivalent of US$875,000,000—a new 
record in the history of the Crown Col- 
ony. Despite steady imports, it has not 
been possible to satisfy the postwar de- 
mand for consumer goods, arising from 
wartime shortages, which has prevailed 
in the Hong Kong area, and through it 
the demands of other countries in the 
Far East. Moreover, the high level of 
productivity in industrial countries 
throughout the world has maintained a 
steady demand for the raw materials 
available in Asia. 


FOREIGN TRADE 


Imports of merchandise into Hong 
Kong during November 1948 were valued 
at US$48,443,032 ‘all values are calcu- 
lated at the HK$4=—US$1 rate), or less 
than 0.1 percent below the fizures of 
October—the highest monthly total for 
the first 11 months of 1948. Imports of 
textile fabrics and small wares led with 
a total valued at US$5,221,477 for the 
month. Yarn and thread imports were 
second in importance, being valued at 
US$3,693,209, followed by products for 
heating, lighting and power, lubricants, 
and related products, valued at US$2,- 
688,988. China was the largest single 
supplier of Hong Kong’s imports, ac- 
counting for almost US$12,000,000, bro- 
ken down as follows: North China— 
US$$5,201,117; Central China—US$541,- 
222; and South China—US$6,163,909. 
The United Kingdom ranked second, sup- 
plying a total valued at US$7,820,244, and 
was followed by the United States with 
US$6,698,183. Chemical elements and 
compounds and pharmaceutical products 
and tobacco comprised the largest im- 
ports from the United States. 

Exports from Hong Kong during the 
month were valued at US$35,455,003 as 
compared with US$30,970,140 during No- 
vember 1947. Made-up articles of tex- 
tile materials other than clothing consti- 
tuted the largest single item of export, 
the entire amount being valued at US$3,- 
611,922. Exports of textile fabrics and 
small wares valued at US$3,466,143 were 
second in importance, followed by raw 
or simply prepared textile materials, the 
aggregate export of which was valued at 
US$2,848,557. During November, China 
led as a buyer of Hong Kong goods, the 
distribution of which was broken down 
as follows: North China—US$7,254,311; 
Central China—US$932,078; and, South 
China—US$2,613,961. Macao was in sec- 
ond place, with an aggregate valued at 
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US$3 842,108, followed by Malaya with 
US$3,333,097. The United States, which 
had moved from sixth to second place in 
October, dropped down to fourthe posi- 
tion, with a total valued at US$2,329,958. 
The chief items exported to the United 
States during November were noferrous 
metals and miscellaneous crude or simply 
prepared products. 

During the 1l-month period from 
January through November 1948, the 
United States was the largest individual! 
supplier of Hong Kong imports—US$86,- 
200,009—the total of said imports being 
valued at US$454,800,000 for that period. 
The United Kingdom was second with 
US$62,200,000, followed by South China 
with US$55,900,000, and North China 
with US$26,400,000. Of total exports 
valued at US$349,500,000 for the 11- 
month period, British Malaya accounted 
for USS46,500,0C0. The United States 
was second in importance, with US$34,- 
700,000, followed by the Republic of the 
Philippines and Siam, each with 
USS$31,000,000. 

The Colony’s imports from the U.S. S. 
R. during the January-November 1948 
period (US$107,920) were well down 
when compared with those in the like 
period of 1947 (USS850,000). Exports to 
the U. S. S. R. (US32,980,000), however, 
showed a substantial increase over ex- 
ports in 1947 (US$1,200,000). 

Heavy shipments bound for China in 
ithe fall of 1947 were d:vertcd to Hong 
Kong because of newly instituted import 
restrictions. Consequently, the Colony 
was oversupplied for a time with nor- 
mally slow-moving commodities, causing 
warehouse space to be taxed to the full. 
Although some recession in prices de- 
veloped in the middle of 1948, this was 
short-lived. Speculators, confident that 
stability would be restored to China, de- 
cided to freez2 cargoes and await devel- 
opments. A‘though an opportunity to 
ship to China in large quantity did not 
develop, stocks of most goods were greatly 
reduced when shipments from the United 
States declined, because of west coast 
shipping strikes. A feature of this slight 
trading recession was the number of 
small firms—of early postwar growth— 
which could not stand the strain and 
were forced out of business. The inter- 
nal commercial position is rapidly re- 
verting to its prewar pattern, in which 
trade is dominated by the older-estab- 
lished and more financially secured 
mercantile houses. 

Textile fabrics comprised the leading 
import item, followed by yarn, hydrocar- 
bon oils, cereals, and vegetable oils. In 
exports, textile fabrics predominated, 
but there were large exports of vegetable 
oils, manufactured articles, and manu- 
factures of base metals. Large increases 
in imports from the United States, 
United Kingdom, Italy, and Macao were 
recorded. A lively trade developed with 





Korea, which has become an important 
source of supply. Imports from Indo. 
nesia showed marked gains—more than 
three times as large as in 1947. The 
main destination of Hong Kong's exports 
was still China, closely followed by Ma. 
laya, the United States, and Siam. Ip 
fifth place was the Republic of the Phij. 
ippines, whose trade with Hong Kong has 
shown marked improvement. Before the 
war about 40 percent of Hong Kong’s 
recorded trade was with China but this 
has now been reduced to less than 29 
percent. Imports from China during 
1948 were about the same as in 1947, but 
exports to China showed a considerable 
drop. Trade with Japan, despite admin- 
istrative difficulties, continued to expand. 
Imports totaled about US$17,500,000 anq 
exports nearly US$12,500,000. 

Surveys continue to record shortages 
in many lines of manufactured goods. 
Although there is a growing tendency to 
look to the sterling area for these sup- 
plies, the inclination to turn to the 
United States for better-quality goods is 
likely to continue for some time to come. 
Great Britain’s export drive and the 
availability of sterling at the official 
rate—about 90 or 95 percent of the United 
States imports are paid for with open- 
market purchases of exchange at a pre- 
mium of 30 percent—are undoubtedly in- 
fluencing the Colony’s trade with the 
British commonwealth 

With China’s import position consid- 
erably reduced by internal strife and lit- 
tle more than 5 percent of the total 
imports being consumed in the Colony, 
Hong Kong’s record high trading posi- 
tion augurs well for its future as an en- 
trepot—a condition hitherto dependent 
entirely on China’s ability to import and 
export. Having grown in territory and 
ambition, Hong Kong’s entrepot business 
has expanded from Korea to Burma. 

FINANCE 

The official rate of exchange fixed by 
the Hong Kong Government for U. 8. 
dollar transactions is: Selling, HK$1 
USS0.24'>;,,. The average rate for No- 
vember 1948 prevailing in the legal un- 
official exchange market in the Colony, 
however, was US$1—HK$5.23. The low 
for the month was US$1—HK$5.10, with 
the high at US$1—HK$5.28 

A substantial increase over the pre- 
ceeding month was recording in the 
clearing-house returns for Hong Kong in 
November 1948. Returns were HK$391,- 
936,252 in November as compared with 
HK$600,305,004 iu October, an increase 
of 15.26 percent. Compared with the 
like month of 1947, the November figures 
show an advance of 35.11 percent. For 
the first 11 months of 1948 the total 
clearings were HK$7,477,757,643, com- 
pared with HK$5,987,032,351 for the cor- 
responding period of 1947, representing 
an advanc2 in 1948 of 24.9 percent Gold 
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pusiness represented in the returns is 
negligible, as most transactions are car- 
ried out by native banks and brokers of 
the gold and silver exchange scc‘ety 
whose figures are not released. 

The foregoing returns are regarded as 
impressive in view of the rapidly deterio- 
rating trading position with China. 
Some observers believe that the expan- 
sion of business with other Far Eastern 
countries may assure the future of Hong 
Kong's entrepot trade almost independ- 
ently of China. Banks consider that the 
increased returns have been caused by 
the seasonal upswing in trade, renewed 
real-estate transactions, and liquidations 
of old stocks. Opening quietly but 
strongly in the beginning of 1948, Hong 
zong Stock Exchange transactions rose 
gradually until an over-bought condition 
caused a Slight recession in September 
which continued through November. Re- 
covering in December the year’s trading 
ended fairly confidently, based largely 
on peace hopes in China. 

Company profits remained satisfactory 
during the year, and there was a rela- 
tively easy money position. As men- 
tioned earlier, much capital awaits in- 
vestment but disturbed political condi- 
tions throughout the Far East have 
tended to discourage long-term invest- 
ment in favor of holding funds in a more 
liquid condition. 

The British Treasury continues to show 
concern over the possibilities of serious 
leaks of hard-currency earnings of the 
sterling area dollar pool through Hong 
Kong's open-market exchange. While 
there has been some evasion, local offi- 
cials in Hong Kong consider that it had 
no influence on the position of sterling 
in the free exchange markets and that 
it did not contribute to a depression in 
the unofficial sterling dollar cross rate. 


INDUSTRY 

Industrial labor was in greater demand, 
and production generally was higher in 
November. Trade disruption in China 
stimulated demand for Hong Kong’s 
woven and knitted goods and reversed 
the depressed position local mills were 
reduced to earlier in the year when 
Shanghai and North China mills flooded 
Hong Kong with low-priced goods on 
consignment or long-term payment basis. 
Japanese competition was of little con- 
sequence and local mills expect to be 
Well adjusted by the time exchange ad- 
justments result in Japanese cottons be- 
ing imported in quantity. Local mills 
sell their yarn to local weavers and knit- 
ters who prefer this product to the 
slightly lower-priced imported yarn be- 
cause when exporting finished textiles 
to British Empire countries they obtain 
lower customs duties by Empire prefer- 
ence. 

Enamelware, flashlight, and wire-nail 
factories reported improved orders from 
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abroad; printing establishments were 
busy with Christmas work and a resump- 
tion of printing Chinese currency (gold 
yuan) for the Central Bank of China. 
Apartment houses soon to be completed 
kept furniture makers weil occupied. 
The manufacture of rubber shoes, vac- 
uum flasks, matches, tobacco, and soap 
were on the increase, while the seasonal 
demand for canned and preserved food- 
stuffs brought many factories back to full 
production. 

Cement production amounted to 4,103 
tons in November, making a total of 
47,932 tons for January-November 1948. 
Milk production in November totaled 
54,888 gallons which was above average. 
Fish marketed in November comprised 
1,061 tons of salt-water fish, 589 tons of 
fresh-water fish, and 2,329 tons of salted 
fish. 

Coal stocks at the end of November 
totaled 45,908 long tons of bituminous 
lump, 11,782 tons of bituminous dust, 
3,206 tons of anthracite dust, and 4 806 
tons of gas coal. Gas utilized in Novem- 
ber amounted to 26,664 100 cubic feet, of 
which 2,300,000 cub’c feet were for light- 
ing. 

Hong Kong has been allotted a corner 
site of 700 square feet at the forthcom- 
ing British Industrial Fair in London 
in May 1949. Arrangements are being 
made to allot space to local manufac- 
turers. Following the outstanding suc- 
cess of the exhibition of Chinese prod- 
ucts in Kowloon recently, a representa- 
tive showing is anticipated. 


TRANSPORTATION 

Ocean and river shipping—more than 
60 tons net—entering Hong Kong in 
November totaled 559 (715.273 tons). 
Clearances were 549 (684001 tons). 
During the 11 months ended in Novem- 
ber, 5801 vessels totaling 8 574,852 tons 
entered and 5,815 vessels totaling 8,534,- 
351 tons cleared. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 
IMPORT DUTIES ON TOBACCO INCREASED 


The Hong Kong Government orde-ed an 
increase in import duty rates on all un- 
manufactured and certain manufactured 
tobaccos, effective January 6, 1949, the Ameri- 
can Consulate General at Hong Kong reports. 
The rates on cigars and pipe tobacco remain 
unchanged. Previously, on November 28, 
1946, the import duties upon tobacco prod- 
ucts had been revised sharply upward over 
the rates established by the Colony following 
the end of the war. 

The present order followed an announce- 
ment that English manufacturers would 
make three of the more popular brands of 
cigarettes in the Colony from the raw leaf. 
In order, however, not to place locally made 
cigarettes at a disadvantage in comparison 
with imported cigarettes, the duty on the 
latter was increased from HK$3.90 to HK$5.390 
a pound. (1 Hong Kong dollar—approxi- 
mately US$0.25). Since it was anticipated 
that considerable revenue would be lost if 
these more popular brands of cigarettes were 
made from low-duty raw leaf, the duties on 


the latter were also raised from HK$2.25 to 
HK#$3.75 a pound. 

The new duty rates, together with the 
former rates, are given below (all figures in 
Hong Kong dollars per pound) : 





Present Former 
Variely rate rate 
A. On unmanufactured tobaceo: 
(1) Unstripped tobacco contain- 
Ing 
(a) 10 percent or more of mois- 
ture by weight: 
(i) Tobacco of Empire ori- 
gin 55 HK$1. 95 
(ii) Other tobacco 75 2.25 
(b) Less than 10 percent of 
moisture by weight 
(i) Tobacco of Empire ori- 
gin 3. 5S 1. 98 
(ii) Other tobaceo 3. 78 2. 28 
(2) Stripped tobacco containing: 
(a) 10 percent or more of mois- 
ture by weight 
(i) Tobaeco of Empire ori- 
gin 3.70 2.10 
(ii) Other tobacco 3. 90 2. 40 
(b) Less than 10 percent of 
moisture by weight: 
(i) Tobaeco of Empire ori- 
gin 3. 85 2. 25 
(ii) Other tobacco 4.05 2. 55 
B. On manufactured tobacco 
(1) Cigars 
(i) Of Empire origin and man- 
ufacture 4. 50 4.50 
(ii) Of Empire manufacture 
only 5. 25 4. 5) 
(iii) Other cigars 7.00 4. 0 
(2) Cigarettes 
(i) Of Empire origin and man- 
ufacture 4.70 3. 30 
(ii) Of Empire manufacture 
only 5. 30 3.90 
(iii) Other cigarettes 6. 00 4. 80 
Other manufactured tobacco 
including snuff and cigar cut- 
tings 
i) Of Empire origin and man- 
ufacture 3. 30 3. 30 
(ii) Of Empire manufacture 
only 3. 90 3.30 
iii) Chinese prepared tobacco 3. 00 3. 30 
iv) Other varieties 4. 80 3. 30 


no; 
Hungary 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


GIFT-PARCEL REGULATIONS REVISED 


The exemption from customs duties on 
articles sent to citizens of Hungary as 
charitable gifts will be restricted beginning 
March 1, 1949, states a letter of February 2 
from the Hungarian Postal Administration 
to the U. S. Postmaster General. 

Under a modification made in the Hun- 
garian customs regulations, the exemption 
of gift parcels from duty will be accorded 
only under the following conditions: (a) Gift 
parcels may contain only used clothing and 
footwear for the exclusive personal use of the 
addressee and his family; (b) the addressee 
must prove by a letter from the sender that 
the articles had been sent to him as a gift; 
(c) the addressee must submit to the cus- 
toms authority an official certificate attesting 
that he is without means. 

In the future the Hungarian Postal Ad- 
ministration will permit charitable gifts in 
letter mail as well as by parcel post. Parcel- 
post packages may weigh up to 20 kilograms 
(44 pounds). Parcels should bear the nota- 
tion “Gift Parcel,” as in the past, to indicate 
that they are sent as gifts. 


EXTENSION OF CERTAIN CUSTOMS EXEMP- 
TIONS, REDUCTIONS, AND ASSESSMENTS 


The Hungarian Government has extended 
the period of enforcement of certain import- 
duty exemptions and changes provided in de- 
cree No. 2,740/1948 of March 5, 1948 (see 
FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY Of May 29, 1943), 
by decree No. 7,336/13,210/1948 Korm., pub- 
lished in the Cfficial Gazette No. 285 of 
December 28, 1948. 
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Various tariff exemptions, reductions, and 
assessments of customs rates as provided by 
the decree of March 5, 1948, have been ex- 
tended until December 31, 1949, for the fol- 
lowing items: Insulin, penicillin and strepto- 
mycin, muck bars, billets of muck bars, iron 
and steel bars, worked iron and steel bars, 
tool and special steel, iron and steel wire, 
metal-coated iron sheets, sheet iron and steel, 
transformer and generator sheets, hexa- 
methylenetetramine, glass tubes, steel cyl- 
inders for compressed gases, cold drawn 
seamless steel tubes, springs for watch manu- 
facturing, ball and roller bearings, steel axles, 
iron powder containing calcium-carbonic 
acid, cobalt chloride, coconut oil, special salt 
for saturation, and lignin-containing print- 
ing paper. 

The orginal expiration date of the reduced 
customs rate for silk bolting cloth has been 
eliminated and extended until further notice; 
the reduced import rate for ceramic insula- 
tors has been extended to June 30, 1949. 

[The text of the decree in the English 
language is available for inspection in the 
European Branch, OIT, U. S. Department of 
Commerce, Washington 25, D. C.] 


Commercial Laws Digests 


EXTENSION OF FOREIGN-TRADE CONTROLS 


Government control over the foreign trade 
of private firms will be further tightened by 
decree No. 7,318-12, 740/1948 Korm, effective 
December 18, 1948. The decree stipulates 
that negotiations on foreign trade or on 
processing arrangements may be conducted 
only with prior approval by the Minister for 
Commerce and Cooperatives. The decree 
does not apply, however, to negotiations con- 
ducted by State enterprises nor to “‘negotia- 
tions in principle.” 

{An English translation of the decree is 
available in the European Branch, OIT, U. S. 
Department of Commerce, Washington 25, 
D. C.] 


Ieeland 


AIRGRAM FROM U.S. LEGATION AT 
REYKJAVIK 
(Dated February 4, 1949) 


The anti-inflation act, passed by the 
present session of the Althing and effec- 
tive January 1, 1949, is most important 
to Icelandic economy. In addition to its 
purpose of easing inflationary pressure 
by further taxation, it provides financial 
aid to the fishing industry by compensat- 
ing for losses from last summer’s poor 
herring fishing, thus enabling the indus- 
try to continue operations. 

On December 17, 1948, a trade agree- 
ment was concluded between Iceland and 
the Netherlands, for an exchange of goods 
equivalent to $5,600,000 during the period 
ending November 30, 1949. Iceland’s ex- 
ports to the Netherlands will consist of 
fish meal, cod-liver oil, quick-frozen and 
salted fillets, calfskins, and fish and fur 
skins. In return, the Netherlands will 
export to Iceland fats and oils (edible and 
nonedible) , coke and coke products, bak- 
ery staples, clothing, paints, hardware, 
and a variety of sundry items. With this 
agreement, the trade between the two 


countries is expected to double that of 
1948. 

Also in December, an agreement was 
signed with the British Government 
concerning sales of fish to the Bizonal 
Area of Germany. This calls for the 
delivery of 67,000 tons of iced fish to 
German ports between February 1 and 
October 31, 1949. It was received favor- 
ably by the population, for it will keep 
most of the oceangoing trawlers in opera- 
tion, thereby providing revenue and em- 
ployment. In 1948, the Icelandic trawler 
fleet made 504 sales trips—262 to Great 
Britain and 242 to German ports. A 
total of 118516 tons of iced fish were 
delivered, valued at $19,370,000. 

Despite the poor summer herring yield, 
the fish catch in 1948 totaled 409,208 
metric tons, or 22,000 tons less than in 
1947. In the winter herring season, 
which commenced in November and 
terminated in January, only 3000 tons 
were produced. Compared with the 
1947-48 winter herring season, the recent 
catches were considered a total fai.ure. 
For the white-fish season, which started 
in January and will continue through 
May, Iceland will import from Norway 
about 1,000 tons of frozen herring for 
bait. 

Exports in November had a value of 
$4,595,000 and imports, $5,469,000. De- 
cember’s imports, the highest of any 
month in 1948, amounted to $9,439,000 
and exports, $3,843,000. December's 
exports were directed mainly to Great 
Britain, Finland, and Poland. Sheep- 
skins were the largest export item, total- 
ing $1,122,000. Next in importance was 
iced fish ($1,076,000) , most of which went 
to Great Britain and Germany. Quick- 
frozen fish ($461,000), cod-liver oil 
($384,320), and herring products ($261,- 
000) were other important exports in 
December. 

The official cost-of-living index rose 
from 325 in November to 326 in Decem- 
ber. During 1948 it rose from 319 to 326, 
and the food index rose from 360 to 364. 


Israel 


Economic Conditions 


RECENT ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENTS IN 
ISRAEL 


The following information was in- 
cluded in a report recently received from 
the American Mission to Tel Aviv: 


FOREIGN TRADE 

While the Israeli Government is not 
releasing complete foreign trade sta- 
tistics, the Israel Economic Bulletin, is- 
sued by the Information Bureau of the 
Ministry of Trade, Industry, and Supply, 
contained an interesting general com- 
parison of import trade under the Man- 
date and after the establishment of the 





State of Israel. It was estimated that 
the Jewish portion of Palestine importeg 
goods to the value of 17,000,000 to 17,500,. 
000 Palestine pounds during the Periog 
from July through September, 1947, 
while the State of Israel for the cor. 
responding period of 1948 bought about 
12,000,000 Israeli pounds’ worth of foreign 
goods. Imports therefore decreased jn 
value by approximately 30 percent; the 
decrease in volume is estimated at about 
35 to 40 percent. 

Approximately 27 percent of all im. 
port licenses issued from May 15 through 
October 31, 1948, were for purchases from 
the sterling area, 17 percent from the 
United States, and the remainder were 
divided between countries of Western 
and Eastern Europe. During this pe. 
riod, 47 percent of all import licenses 
were for food-stuffs and fodder, the larg. 
est items being cattle, meat, and fish, 
followed by milk products, eggs, grain, 
flour, and fodder. Raw materials and 
fuel accounted for 23 percent of all im- 
port licenses issued, the largest items 
being oilseeds, rouzh diamonds, and tex- 
tile fibers. Import licenses for manu- 
factured goods amounted to 30 percent 
of the total, the largest items in this 
group being metals, metal products, 
machines, machine parts, chemicals, and 
pharmaceutical products, in that order. 

From May 15 to November 30, applica- 
tions for import licenses were submitted 
to a total of 22,365, of which 9,585 were 
confirmed, 4,329 rejected, 489 cancelled, 
and 7,962 under consideration. 
Total value of applications for import 
licenses amounted to approximately 
I£62,909,000. 

The Ministry of Trade announced that 
export licenses during the period May 
15, 1948, through October 31, 1948, 
amounted to only I£1,660,000. The Israel 
Economic Bulletin attributed the small 
amount of exports of manufactured 
goods to the concentration of industry 
on the war effort and a high rate of local 
consumption. Exports included, in addi- 
tion to citrus fruits and concentrates, 
diamonds to the United States; textiles 
to England, Hungary, and Turkey; cloth- 
ing to Eritrea, Ireland, Holland, Den- 
mark, Sweden, South Africa, Bulgaria, 
and others; and artificial teeth to Yugo- 
slavia and Czechoslovakia. Some phar- 
maceutical products, alcoholic beverages, 
and leather goods were also exported to 
unstated destinations. Such specialties 
as Israeli wine, chocolate, and kosher 
foodstuffs were also reported to have 
been sent to the United States during the 
period. 


were 


AGRICULTURE 
During the month of December, the 
harvesting of citrus fruit, at present 
Israel’s most important export, was dis- 
appointing, due chiefly to the manpower 
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shortage and unusually heavy rainfall. 
Government sources estimated that a 
full crop of 5,500,000 cases would be har- 
vested and marketed by the end of March 
1949. Other sources predicted a crop 
of not over 3,000,000 cases of fruit. 

On December 12, the Ministry of Trade 
announced the setting up of a commis- 
sion of experts to work out the Huleh 
concession drainage scheme. This com- 
mission, consisting of representatives 
from the Ministry of Agriculture, a land 
expert, a legal adviser, and representa- 
tives of the Jewish Agency, and Jewish 
National Fund, was charged with direct- 
ing the plan of preparing some 14,985 
acres of swampland for agricultural 
cultivation. 

COMMUNICATIONS 


The Ministry of Communications is 
continuing to concentrate on the expan- 
sion and construction program for Lydda 
Airport. Modern and attractive build- 
ings for passenger services, customs, im- 
migration, and other functions of a first- 
class airport are rapidly nearing comple- 
tion. An excellent restaurant and guest 
rooms for night stops are provided. Mod- 
ern technical equipment for night and 
bad-weather landings have been ordered 
from the United States. Some of the 
landing strips are of sufficient length and 
adequate surfacing to provide facilities 
for the largest four-engine aircraft now 
in regular international traffic. Several 
American-owned charter companies reg- 
ularly utilize the Lydda facilities. 

War insurance rates on cargoes to 
Israe] were reported reduced as much as 
50 percent, according to press reports 
from London and Washington. 

The Ministry of Communications an- 
nounced in December that it had re- 
quested an American engineering firm to 
draw up a plan for enlarging the Port 
of Haifa. This American firm had pre- 
viously been engaged in drawing up plans 
for a deep water harbor at Tel Aviv. 

At the end of December Israel had a 
network of roads extending 1,366 miles, 
according to the Director of Public 
Works. He announced plans for enlarg- 
ing the network as soon as the shortage 
of manpower becomes less acute. Since 
May 15, repairs have been made to 217 
miles at the expense of I£200,000. 


CONSTRUCTION 


A building program for immigrants’ 
homes, estimated to cost 1£3,000,000 was 
approved on December 22 at a meeting of 
Officials of the Government and the 
Jewish Agency. It was reported that 
I£1,000,000 each would be advanced by 
the Government, the Jewish Agency, and 
the Jewish National Fund. 

A new hotel at Herzlia was opened for 
business during December. It is a large, 
ultra-modern building with up-to-date 
Sanitary and service facilities. It was 


February 28. 1949 


announced that the Municipality of 
Nathanya is projecting a similar 100- 
room hotel to be built with the participa- 
tion of American capital. 


CosT OF LIVING AND PRICES 


The official cost-of-living index rose 
from 355 in October to 363 in November 
(1939=100). 

The Chamber of Commerce of Tel Aviv 
prepared the accompanying table, com- 
paring retail prices of selected commodi- 
ties in Tel Aviv during July and August 
of 1947 and 1948. 


Retail Prices in Tel Aviv During July and 
hugust, 1947 and 1948 


{In mils] 
1947 1948 
Commodities Unit 
Fats Au- July Au- 
* | gust gust 
Bread K ilo- 36 36 68 67 
gram, 
Flour do 27 27 53 16) 
Meat (beef do 520 520) 650 650 
Edible oil do 395 395 432 | 452 
Milk Liter 72 72 100 116 
Eggs (imported 1) 177 215 270 237 
Eggs (local 10 197 220 360 360 
Potatoes Kilo 40) 40) 61 61 
gram. | 
Tomatoes do 82 87 100 114 
Sugar do 5S 5s RS SS 
Kerosene 4 gallons 200 200 340 340 
FINANCE 


Three government bond issues, total- 
ing I£13,500,000 were floated during the 
month of December. Business and finan- 
cial observers generally believed that the 
loans would be subscribed nearly in full 
early in the year. 

A coinage order published in late De- 
cember provided for the minting of a 
coin of 500 prutot (singular: one pruta) 
value. These coins will be legal tender 
for amounts up to I£10. The pruta will 
be the Israel equivalent of the Palestine 
mil (1,000 to the pound).’ 

The Minister of Finance informed the 
State Council on December 19, 1948, that 
the State’s 6-month budget for the period 
ending December 31 would be balanced. 
Customs revenues were reported to be 
below expectations, but income from ex- 
cise taxes had made up the difference. 

The Anglo-Palestine Bank Currency 
Issue Department announced that bank- 
notes in circulation in Israel at the end 
of December amounted to I£30,550,000. 
Foreign exchange cover amounted to 
1£6,831,658, which amounts to more than 
three times the cover reported in early 
November. Total currency in circula- 
tion increased only about I£2,680,000 over 
the same period. 


1 I£ (1,000 mils) =approximately $3.02 
(or $4.03). The State of Israel maintains a 
dual system of exchange rates. Incoming 
remittances, imports, and investments (for 
approved purposes) are subject to the $3.02 
rate. Israeli exports are subject to the $4.03 
rate 


Peru 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


CLARIFICATION OF RECENT REGULATIONS 
PERTAINING TO SALE OF SULFA-DRUG 
TABLETS 


Further clarification of the recent regula- 
tions pertaining to the sale of sulfa-drug 
tablets in Peru, requiring that the name and 
dosage of the drug must be inscribed on each 
individual tablet, is contained in an airgram 
dated February 2, 1949, from the American 
Embassy in Lima. 

The dosage requirement of the regulations 
actually applies to the content of the tablet, 
i. e., 1 gram, one-half gram, etc., and not to 
the dosage as prescribed by the physician. 
The Department of Pharmacy has stated 
that, in order to facilitate stamping, it will 
be acceptable to the Department if the con- 
tent of each tablet is shown in decimals, for 
example, 0.5 meaning one-half gram, etc. 

It is important that the name of the sulfa 
drug appear on each tablet; in cases where 
it may be difficult to stamp the complete 
name because of its length, clear abbrevia- 
tions will be acceptable, such as “Sulfaguan” 
instead of “Sulfaguanidina.” 

{See ForEIGN SERVICE WEEKLY of January 
31, 1949, for previous announcement of these 
regulations. Holders of the Department of 
Commerce World Trade in Commodities pub- 
lication ‘‘Peru—-Pharmaceutical Regulations,” 
dated April 1948, may wish to add this regu- 
lation to it.] 


Poland 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


AGREEMENT FOR EXCHANGE OF GOODS 
SIGNED WITH ALBANIA 


Normal trade relations between Poland and 
Albania were reestablished by the signing on 
January 22, 1949, of a trade agreement for an 
exchange of goods exceeding $4,000,000, as 
reported in the Bulletin of the Ministry of 
Foreign Affairs of the Polish Government of 
January 24. 

Under the agreement, Poland will export 
to Albania rolling stock, textiles, metal goods, 
machinery, tools, and electrotechnical equip- 
ment. In return, Albania will export to Po- 
land copper, pyrites, cotton, crude oil, to- 
bacco, and other commodities. 

The agreement provides for the supply of 
some goods from Poland on credit which will 
be repaid by supplies of Albanian goods at 
a later date. 


St. Pierre and 
Miquelon 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


TARIFF CONCESSIONS NEGOTIATED AT 
GENEVA APPROVED 


Effective June 30, 1948, the tariff conces- 
sions of Section M. of the Schedule 1 of 
the General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade, 
negotiated at Geneva, were made applicable 
to St. Pierre and Miquelon, by a decree of 
November 9, published in the French Journal 
Officiel on November 13, following the ap- 
proval of the deliberation by the Ministry 
of Overseas France. 

The concessions consist of bindings of 
duty-free importation of foodstuffs, live ani- 
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mals, and shoes, and low duties ranging from 
2 percent to 5 percent ad valorem on a vari- 


ety of manufactured goods. On tobacco and 
tobacco products, the duty is 10 percent, and 
on compound medicines it is 20 percent ad 
valorem. 


Saudi Arabia 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


New TARIFF SCHEDULE APPLICABLE 


A new tariff schedule has been issued by 
the Saudi Arabian Government, according to 
a report from the American Legation at Jidda 
Of interest to United States exporters is the 
fact that a flat 11 percent ad valorem fee 
is now to be levied against all imports, over 
and above specific customs duties, to cover 
such charges as municipal dues and local 
taxes. 

Items not specifically listed in the tariff 
schedule are subject to an ad valorem duty 
of 25 percent in the case of focdstuffs, 35 
percent for wool and silk goods, and 30 per- 
cent for all other items. Ad valorem duties 
are based, in the first instance, on the invoice 
valuation. If there is any reason to suspect 
the validity of this valuation, a proper value 
for duty charges is arrived at by determining 
the market price of the item locally, deduct- 
ing 15 percent from this figure, and levying 
the prescribed percentage duty on the differ- 
ence. All payment of customs duties must 
be made in Saudi Arabian riyals or fractions 
thereof. (The Saudi riyal of 11 qursh is 
equivalent to approximately 25 cents, U. S. 
currency.) The practice of accepting gold 
sovereigns in payment of customs dues has 
been discontinued. 

Imports currently on the free list and re- 
quiring no customs duties are phenol acid, 
DDT, disinfectant, gas oil, silver ingots, and 
timber (java and white). All such items are 
charged the 11 percent extraneous fee referred 
to above. 

Imported items may be kept in the Cus- 
toms Administration warehouse for 1 week 
free of charge. Thereafter, a demurrage fee 
is charged in accordance with the following 
schedule: 

For the second week of storage: On 100 
kilograms or less, one-half qursh per day; 
on 101 to 200 kilograms, 1 qursh per day; 
on 201 to 300 kilograms, 112 qursh per day; 
on 301 to 400 kilograms, 2 qursh per day; 
on 401 to 500 kilograms, 242 qursh per day; 
on 500 kilograms up, 3 qursh per day. 

During each succeeding week for an addi- 
tional 3 weeks, the afore-mentioned demur- 
rage penalties are doubled. Thereafter, they 
continue at the maximum rates until release 
of the goods is effected. 

Imports entering the country by parcel 
post are permitted 3 days’ customs storage 
without cost. A charge of one-half qursh 
per day is then charged for a period of 44 
days after which this demurrage penalty is 
discontinued. 

All items not claimed within 1 year from 
date of arrival in customs are sold at public 
auction. Proceeds obtained from such sales 
accrue to the Government. 





Imports of vehicles, including locomo- 
tives, ships, and aircraft into Malaya in 
November 1948 from all countries were 
valued at S$9,418,156 (S$1—$0.470167 
U. S. currency) compared with S$7,- 
013,154 in the preceding month. The 
United States share of these imports was 
$$957,509 in November and S$538,666 in 
October. 
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Siam 
Economic Conditions 


IMPROVEMENT SHOWN IN DECEMBER 


An encouraging factor in the economic 
outlook for Siam, based on an appraisal 
of conditions in November and Decem- 
ber, as reported by the American Em- 
bassy at Bangkok, was the high level of 
rice exports, with shipments of more 
than 74.000 metric tons in each month. 
A noticeable reticence in business circles 
in November, resulting from disturbed 
political conditions, gave way under a 
somewhat eased political situation in 
December, when the holiday spirit stimu- 
lated retail trade. Rubber prices, which 
sagged late in November, strengthened 
somewhat during December. Secondary 
exports to the United States continued 
an upward trend through the 2-month 
period. 

Departure in November of a Siamese 
trade mission to the United Kingdom, 
Switzerland, Germany, and the United 
States strengthened hopes of rehabili- 
tation of the Royal Siamese Railways, 
and prospects that Siam’s foreign popu- 
lation might increase as a result of de- 
velopments in China tended to increase 
import demand for some classes of goods 
and gave impetus to building and con- 
struction activities. Interest was 
tained in resumption of trade with Ja- 
pan, although many details remained to 
be worked out with regard to actual 
transactions sanctioned under the trade 
agreement. The most important devel- 
opment of late 1948 was the imposition 
of import controls, affecting chiefly auto- 
mobiles and motorcycles, toys, cosmetics, 
and luxury foods of particular interest 
to foreigners in Siam. 


SUS- 


PROGRESS OF EXPORT PROGRAMS 


A total of 74,722 metric tons of rice 
exported in November marked a con- 
siderable increase over October ship- 


ments of 58,000 tons. Despite the fact 
that considerable amounts of rice were 
held up-country awaiting shipment 
during November, December’ exports 
amounted to 74,206 tons, about equal to 
November shipments but below earlier 
estimates for the month. Actual ship- 
ments of rice for the year 1948 totaled 
810,000 tons, or nearly two-thirds aver- 
age annual prewar exports. 

A late November decline in rubber 
prices in both New York and Siam caused 
considerable apprehension in Siam’s 
rubber trade. In some instances losses 
occurred because many dealers had made 
forward purchases, expecting firm futures 
if not increased prices. The first decline 
created a rather active market, but con- 
tinued daily declines brought about 
hoarding against prospects of a sharp 


price increase after the beginning of the 
new year. Prices at the end of Novem. 
ber were 5.25 to 535 baht per kilogram, 
or about 1.75 baht lower than in the 
middle of the month. Prices recovereg 
considerably in December, and although 
detailed information on exports is not 
available, it appears likely that December 
shipments were as large as those in No- 
vember, when 6,444 metric tons were ex. 
ported. Direct rubber shipments to the 
United States were lower than those to 
Malaya during the late months of the 
year, chiefly because of winter monsoon 
conditions on the east coast of the Sia- 
mese peninsula, which curtailed loading 
activities at the port of Songkhla, thereby 
making more feasible larger shipments 
by rail to Malaya. 

Exports of tin ores amounted to 12] 
metric tons in December, compared with 
739 tons in November. 

Secondary exports to the United States 
were valued at US$847,487 in December. 


compared with $658552 in November, 
and $318,946 in October. In the De- 
cember trade, seedlac accounted for 


$418,947 ($237,450 in November): wol- 
fram ore, $147,833 ($38,085 in the earlier 


period); hides and_ skins, $88,435: 
shellac, $84507. Precious and _semi- 
precious stones declined from $119,760 


in November to $42,866 in December. 
TRADE EXPANSION 


Although Siam continued to show in- 
terest in revival of trade with Japan, it 
remained to be solved how there could be 
initiated a large program to import rela- 
tively expensive railway stock and equip- 
ment unless the IEFC should allocate 
large shipments of rice to Japan, or the 
Tin Committee permit exports of tin 
metal to Japan. Available export sur- 
pluses of dried beans, hides, coconut oil, 
and other secondary products would not 
go far toward paying for proposed im- 
ports. Imports from Japan not offset by 
exports to that country would have to 
be paid for in United States dollars, 
which would drain on Siam’s 
dollar resources. 

On November 22, a Siamese trade mis- 
sion left for the United Kingdom, 
Switzerland, Germany, and the United 
States, with emphasis upon the United 
Kingdom, where, it is reported, priorities 
will be given for purchase of industrial 
equipment, steel, and railway rolling 
stock. (See FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY, 
January 24, 1949.) The expectation in 
November was that the trade mission 
might not reach the United States before 
March, but subsequent reports indicate 
that the scheduled arrival date may be 
advanced somewhat. 

Local] demand for consumer goods was 
maintained through the November-De- 
cember period. A few new residents ac- 
tually reached Bangkok, and there were 
prospects that more would come, both in 


cause a 
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a private capacity and as representatives 
of United Nations organizations. In- 
quiries regarding housing, hotels, and 
business opportunities increased interest 
in building and were partially responsi- 
ble for a slight increase in retail price 
levels. Holidays on December 5 and 6, 
in celebration of the King’s birthday, and 
on December 9, 10, and 11 as Constitution 
days, plus a long Christmas vacation pe- 
riod, cut down the number of working 
days in the month but stimulated a heavy 
retail trade. 


IMPORT CONTROL PROGRAM 

The immediate effect of the imposition 
of an import licensing system on a wide 
variety of luxury articles, effective De- 
cember 16, 1948, was an increase of 15 
to 25 percent in prices of many of the 
articles affected, and an increase of 5 to 
10 percent in prices of unaffected items, 
such as alcoholic beverages. Although 
the licensing introduced 
chiefly for the purpose of conserving for- 
eign exchange for the import of indus- 
trial equipment, it had been hoped by the 
Siamese authorities that the develop- 
ment would contribute to the lowering of 
living costs, the strengthening of the 
baht, and perhaps offer protection to 
some local industries such as those of 
soap, cosmetics, and perfume manufac- 
turing. 

Siamese official estimates in December 
were that less than 10 percent of total 
import trade would be affected by the li- 
censing system, and data available at 
that time gave substance to these esti- 
mates. In case of the United States, it 
was believed that the percentage would 
be lower, perhaps around 5 percent. 

Although many details were still lack- 
ing as to the operation of the licensing 
system, the following points were estab- 
lished: 


system was 


1. All shipments of restricted items arriv- 
ing at Siamese ports after December 25 would 
re-ulre an import permit 

2. Prior contracts would be honored, and 
permits for these shipments would be issued 
with a 60-day validity period from December 
25, with liberal extension assured for delays 
caused by extenuating circumstances, with 
special consideration given for goods affected 
by the west coast maritime strike in the 
United States 

3. As indicated under (1) above, import 
permits with a validity period of 60 days 
would be required for all shipments (current 
contracts or those applications to import at 
any time after December 16) of affected 
Items. A liberal extension, perhaps an addi- 
tional €0 days, would be granted in such cir- 
cumstances as force majeure, inability to book 
shipping space for any reasonable cause, or 
other reasons beyond control of the exporter 

4. Import permits would be issued on some 
quota basis, but probably not on historical 
data of the importer, although this point had 
hot been decided 

5. Passenger cars, ‘“‘Jeepsters,”’ station wag- 
ons, and motorcycles would perhaps be placed 
under temporary embargo, possibly for 6 
months or until a basis for quotas should be 
decided on. One suggested quota plan was 
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on a unit basis rather than on value, which, 
if adopted, would permit importers of light 
and less expensive cars to consume any 
unused quota allotted to importers of expen- 
sive cars. 

6. The provisions of the decree would apply 
to the Government Purchasing Bureau, except 
for purchases for the exclusive use of estab- 
lished agencies or departments. 


Studies were being carried out in De- 
cember to determine the basis of the 
quotas, what items should be added or 
deleted, and whether any items should be 
banned as an aid to young local indus- 
tries. The Government’s policy with re- 
gard to protection of new industry was in- 
dicated by the fact that control authori- 
ties would freely permit the importation 
of fruit and other concentrates used by 
local manufacturers of soft drinks, beer, 
soap and toilet preparations. 


Y e 
Spain 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


ADDITIONAL SPECIAL EXCHANGE RATES FOR 
IMPORTS ANNOUNCED 


The Spanish Government has issued the 
fourth, fifth, and sixth lists of products on 
which special exchange rates are now appli- 
cable for import transactions, states a report 
of January 10, 1949, from the American 
Embassy, Madrid 

The products affected by the fourth list, 
published December 29, 1948, and the rate of 
exchange applicable to each, are as follows 

in pesetas to the dollar): 

Alkaline salts, alkaloids, asphalt, biological 
preparations, coal tar, glucosides, glycerin, 
linseed and linseed oil, olein, quinine salts, 
ind stearin, 17.52; 

Penicillin, antiferments, rosin, lanolin, 
petrolatum, unspecified pharmaceutical prep- 
arations, food preservatives, miscellaneous 
salts, sulphamides, and microcrystallized 
wax, 19.71; 

Nonindustrial electrical apparatus, per- 
fumery, thermoplastics, and toilet prepara- 
tions, 27.37; 

Activated carbon, colloidal gold, electro- 
plating salts, pharmaceutical flavors, paints, 
and potato starch, 21.90; 

Copra, palm and babassu nuts, and creo- 
sote, 13.14; 

Palm oil and paraffin, 15.33. 

The fifth list of products, published Jan- 
uary 5, 1949, and the rates of exchange ap- 
plicable (in pesetas to the dollar) are as 
follows: 

Cotton cordage for fishing nets, abaca jute, 
sisal, staves, and fertilizers; 15.33: 

Alcoholic beverages and wines, and miscel- 
laneous textiles, 27.37; 

Beetseed, pitch, seed potatoes, and tin plate 
for containers, 13.14; 

Silk bolting cloth, sausage casings, dex- 
trine, marine engines, glues, livestock, oil 
sizes for textiles, raffa, paper (except news- 
print), pepper, vanilla and miscellaneous 
spices, and tractors, 19.71; 

Castor beans, cellulose for rayon, flax, lu- 
bricating oils, newsprint, nylon yarn, chem- 
ical paper pulp (except viscose), mechani- 
cal paper pulp, paper stock, and sulfur, 
17.52: 

Graphic-arts equipment, 
and stationery, 21.90. 

The sixth list of products, published Janu- 
ary 9, 1949, and the rates of exchange applica- 
ble (in pesetas to the dollar) are as follows: 


special paper, 


Dyestuffs, 19.71; dyestuff intermediates and 
raw materials, 17.52. 

[See FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of Janu- 
ary 24 and February 7, 1949, for announce- 
ments of earlier lists. | 


Switzerland 


AIRGRAM FROM U. S. 
AT BERN 
(Dated January 17, 1949) 


LEGATION 


Outstanding features of the Swiss 
economy in December were: An intensi- 
fied electric-power shortage, a satisfac- 
tory supply of agricultural commodities, 
slowly falling price levels, an unusually 
small trade deficit with a high level of 
exports, and an exceedingly favorable 
monetary and financial position. 

The continued inadequate water flow 
in Swiss rivers made increased restric- 
tions on the use of electric power by 
private individuals and industry neces- 
sary by the end of December. The re- 
strictions imposed are similar to those 
applied in previous years and have re- 
duced daily consumption from 22,800,- 
000 kw.-hr. to 20,000,000 kw.-hr. This 
will not be sufficient if the river flow, 
which has been correspondingly weak 
only twice in the past 50 years, does not 
improve, and further restrictions may 
be necesSary. 

Winter snow coverage was lighter than 
usual, but sufficient to favor the winter 
grain crop. Stocks of feeds and con- 
centrates are reported to be adequate, 
and prices are not expected to rise until 
late spring. Potatoes are in oversupply, 
and the farmers have been induced to 
increase their use as feed for livestock. 
About 24,000 metric tons of refined sugar 
were produced during the year. Stocks 
are ample, and the price of sugar is de- 
clining. Stocks of domestic vegetables 
are adequate. There are surpluses of 
domestic fruits and white wine. Ex- 
ports of apples and pears for the year 
reached an all-time high of 75,000 metric 
tons. Although egg production has been 
abnormally low, the 34-centime maxi- 
mum price per egg to consumers has been 
maintained. Fresh-milk supplies re- 
mained inadequate in certain towns. 
Meat prices remained high, but tended 
downward as a result of consumer re- 
sistance and increased consumption of 
imported frozen meat. 

The labor situation remained quiet 
during the month. At the close of the 
year, 10,857 completely unemployed per- 
sons were registered with the Federal 
employment offices, as compared with 
3,807 at the end of November and 5,031 at 
the end of December 1947. The increase 
over November is attributable principally 
to seasonal factors. 

The wholesale price index declined 
three-tenths of 1 percent during Decem- 
ber and stood at 215.6 (August 1939=100) 
at the end of the month. The cost-of- 














living index declined eight-tenths of 1 


percent during the month to 163.7. The 
declines are attributed chiefly to price 
reductions for meat and sugar. 

Net operating receipts of the Swiss 
Federal Railways in November fell to 7,- 
800,000 francs, a 55 percent decline from 
the preceding month and the lowest 
monthly figure reached in the past 2 
years. There were 16,100,000 passengers 
and 1,500,000 metric tons of goods trans- 
ported during November. 

Rhine traffic in December 1948 totaled 
126,001 metric tons, as compared with 
113,596 metric tons in December 1947. 
During 1948, 2,779,266 metric tons of 
goods entered and left the port of Basel, 
an increase of 882,035 metric tons or 47 
percent over the corresponding total in 
1947. 

FOREIGN TRADE 


December imports were valued at 420,- 
300,000 francs; exports totaled 373,000,- 
000 francs. Both imports and exports 
were about 50,000,000 francs larger than 
for the preceding month. As compared 
with December 1947, imports declined 18 
percent from the record high of 515.- 
700,000 francs, whereas exports increased 
by 11 percent. Total 1948 imports and 
exports reached the record level of 4,- 
990,000,000 and 3,430,000,000 francs, re- 
spectively. Comparable figures for the 
preceding year were 4,820,000,000 and 
3,270,000.000 francs, respectively. 

The Swiss foreign-trade deficit for De- 
cember stood at only 47,300,000 francs. 
The trade deficit for the fourth quarter 
of the year, 118,800,000 francs, was the 
lowest registered for any quarter in the 
past 2 years, and the annual trade deficit 
for 1948, 1,560,000,000 francs, was ap- 
proximately the same as that for 1947. 

Chief Swiss suppliers in December 
were, in order, the United States, France, 
Belgium-Luxembourg, Germany, and 
Italy; chief customers were the United 
States, Belgium-Luxembourg, France, 
Italy, and the Netherlands. Imports 
from the United States totaled 64,000,000 
francs; exports amounted to 45,500,000 
francs. 

As compared with the preceding 
month, December imports from the 
United States declined 10 percent, where- 
as those from the Netherlands, Argen- 
tina, Canada, and Italy increased con- 
siderably; exports to France, Belgium- 
Luxembourg, India, Czechoslovakia, and 
Italy were appreciably larger than in 
November, whereas those to the Union of 
South Africa fell off heavily. 

Compared with December 1947, im- 
ports from the United States, Denmark, 
Belgium-Luxembourg, Argentina, and 
Great Britain have decreased greatly, 
whereas those from France, Germany, 
and Spain increased. December exports 
to Belgium-Luxembourg, Argentina, and 
Czechoslovakia were significantly smaller 
in 1948 than in 1947; those to the United 
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States, Italy, Denmark, Sweden, the So- 
viet Union, and India were larger. 


FINANCE 


Gold holdings of the National Bank at 
the end of the year reached an all-time 
high of 5,821,000,000 francs, and its hold- 
ings of foreign exchange reached a post- 
war peak of 236,600,000 francs. Notes in 
circulation reached an all-time high of 
4,594,300,000 francs, but because of the 
increase in gold reserves, gold coverage 
remained at 133.86 percent of issue. De- 
cember increases in gold and foreign-ex- 
change holdings of the Bank are attri- 
buted to the exhaustion of credit facili- 
ties granted by Switzerland in connection 
with payments agreements, and a conse- 
quent transfer of gold and foreign ex- 
change to the Bank. For example, the 
Netherlands National Bank was obliged 
to transfer 10,000,000 Dutch guilders (ap- 
proximately 6,160,000 Swiss francs) of 
gold to the Swiss National Bank in De- 
cember within the terms of the payments 
agreement between the two countries. 

As of December 30, 1948, the Federal 
Council extended Swiss gold regulations 
to include gold in transit through free 
ports. These regulations permit gold 
trading only by licensed firms, and im- 
ports and exports of gold require the 
permission of the Swiss National Bank. 
The measure was taken to curb trading 
in gold in Swiss free ports at prices above 
those countenanced within Switzerland 
itself. 

The December session of the Swiss Leg- 
islature approved the 1949 budget with 
estimated operating receipts of 1,422,- 
900,000 francs and estimated operating 
expenditures of 1,423,700,000 francs, 
leaving an operating deficit of 800,000 
francs. Revenue and expenses on capi- 
tal account are budgeted at 215,036,000 
francs and 102,629,000 francs, respec- 
tively, leaving a net revenue on capital 
account of 112,407,000 francs. Operat- 
ing receipts and expenditures budgeted 
for 1949 are some 400,000,000 francs be- 
low those budgeted for 1948 and 600,- 
000,000 francs below those registered in 
the actual accounts for 1947. The prin- 
cipal cause for this reduction is the pro- 
gressive dissolution of the War Food Of- 
fice, which in 1947 and 1948 had been 
charged with the purchase and sale of 
such primary foodstuffs as grains, meat, 
and sugar. Receipts and expenditures of 
the Food Office in 1947 were 482,200,000 
and 657,600,000 francs, respectively; for 
1949, they are budgeted at 29,900,900 and 
31,400,000 francs, respectively. 


TRADE AGREEMENTS 


On December 1, 1948, a new protocol 
governing the commercial and payments 
traffic between Switzerland and the So- 
viet Zone of Germany during the period 
December 1, 1948, to December 31, 1949, 
was concluded. Under the terms of the 
agreement, any surpluses accruing to the 


German account as a result of German 
deliveries exceeding Swiss counterde. 
liveries are to be freely utilizable by the 
Soviet Zone for purchases in third coun. 
tries. 
tervalue of Swiss imports, however, must 
be used for the purchase of Swiss ex. 
ports. 

On December 4, 1948, a new trade 
agreement between Switzerland ang 
Denmark, the largest ever concluded be. 
tween the two countries, was signed. 


The agreement envisions Swiss exports | 


of 72,000,000 Swiss francs and Swiss jim. 
ports of 100,000,000 Swiss francs, the dif. 
ference to be used to redeem an 18,000. 
000-franc Danish clearing debt and to 
cover Danish payments for invisible ex. 
ports from Switzerland. 

On December 31, the Swiss-Spanish 
commercial and payments accord of July 
7, 1945, and its subsidiary agreements, 
were extended to March 31, 1949, and the 
accord of June 11, 1943, covering finan- 
cial and insurance payments, was de- 
clared to have expired as of January 1, 
1949. 


United Kingdom 


Exchange and Finance 


LONG-TERM TRADE AND FINANCIAL 
AGREEMENT WITH POLAND 


The first long-term trade agreement to be 
concluded by the United Kingdom with an 
Eastern European country was announced by 
the British Board of Trade on January 14, 
1949, upon the signing of a 5-year trade and 
financial agreement with Poland. The agree- 
ment provides for an exchange of goods val- 
ued up to £130,000,000 each way by the end 


of 1953 The Government of Poland will 
export to the United Kingdom increasing 
supplies of timber, bacon, eggs, and other 


foodstuffs in exchange for imports from Brit- 
ain of raw materials and manufactured goods, 
including capital equipment Agreement 
was also reached on the release of Polish 
property in the United Kingdom and British 
property in Poland 

Under the terms of the trade agreement, 
the British Government has agreed to supply 
the Polish Government with the following 
commodities: Wool, £10,000,000 each year, 
crude oil, 20,000 long yearly; rubber, 
ranging from 3,000 long tons in 1949 to 5,00 
long tons in 1953; capital goods, including 
agricultural machinery, £20,000,000; unspec- 
ified amounts of tires, dyestuffs, and Scotch 
herrings 

Export credit guarantees are to be given 
to Poland for purchases of wool on short 
credits, and the existing £6,000,000 credit for 
the purchase of capital equipment (United 
Kingdom-Poland Agreement, March 2, 1948) 
will be converted into a revolving credit 
within the same limits 

The Polish Government in return will sup- 
ply the United Kingdom with timber totaling 
£25,000,000 over the 5 years. Timber exports 


tons 


At least 30 percent of the coun. | 
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to Britain during the first year of the agree- | 


ment will include the following 
70,000 standards; railroad ties, 50,000 pieces; 
pit props, 30,000 fathoms; hardwood, 10,000 
cubic meters; and plywood, 30,000 cubic 
meters. 


Softwood, | 


It is expected that half the Polish exports | 
of foodstuffs to the United Kingdom undef | 
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terms of the agreement will consist of bacon 


and eggs. Shipments of bacon will amount 
to 20,000 long tons in the first year, rising 
to 60,000 long tons in the last year; the 5-year 
total is estimated at 200,000 long tons. With 
respect to shipments of eggs, the first-year 
total will amount to 160,000,000 fresh eggs 
and 3,500 long tons of frozen eggs; the total 
over the period of 5 years is expected to be 
1,440,000,000 and 31,000 long tons respec- 
tively. Other items of food will include 
cheese, poultry, starch, onions, fruit pulp and 
juice, frozen salmon, and vodka. 

As regards compensation for British prop- 
erty, which had been nationalized in Poland, 
and all forms of Polish prewar indebtedness, 
it was agreed that talks are to be held in Lon- 
don, beginning on February 15, to fix the 
exact amount to be paid to British interests. 
The Polish Government has agreed to make 
certain payments on account towards meet- 
ing British claims from sterling that it will 
receive from releases of Polish property in 
the United Kingdom, and will also pay a 
percentage on the proceeds of Polish exports 
to the United Kingdom. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


TRADE AGREEMENT WITH YUGOSLAVIA 


The British Board of Trade recently an- 
nounced that negotiations with the Govern- 
ment of Yugoslavia were concluded on De- 
cember 23, 1948, and resulted in the signing 
of three agreements a short-term trade 
agreement, an agreement on compensation 
for nationalized and expropriated British 
property in Yugoslavia, and one on money 
and property 

The trade agreement provides for the ex- 
change of fixed quantities of commodities 
between the two countries to an estimated 
value of £15,000,000 for both parties for a 
period of 12 months ending September 30, 
1949. Taking into account other transac- 
tions, it is expected that at the end of the 
12-month period there will be as nearly as 
possible a balance of payments between Great 
Britain and Yugoslavia 

The principal commodities to be exported 
by the United Kingdom to Yugoslavia under 
the terms of the agreement are as follows: 
Crude oil, 100,000 metric tons; tires and inner 
tubes, 20,000 units; raw rubber, 1,509 long 
tons; creosote oil, 3,500 metric tons; pharma- 
ceutical raw materials worth £300,000; indus- 
trial and miscellaneous chemicals; metal and 
metal products including £25,000 worth of 
metal accessories for textile machinery; mis- 
cellaneous machinery, £2,500,000; electro- 
technical material, £600,000; miscellaneous 
parts and accessories for machinery, £300,000; 
automobile parts and accessories, £65,000; 
miscellaneous scientific instruments; cotton 
yarn, 1,000,000 pounds; miscellaneous tex- 
tiles, £250,009; raw wool, wool yarn, noils, 
rags and waste, linen thread and other vege- 
table fibers. In the case of both “miscellane- 
Ous textiles” and “cotton yarn,” export li- 
censes for larger quantities will be issued if 
required 

In exchange, the 
Slavia has agreed 
Kingdom mainly 


Government of Yugo- 
to export to the United 
timber, timber products, 
and foodstuffs. The total value of timber is 
estimated at £11,000,000 and includes sawn 
timber, pit props, softwood for wood pulp, 
railroad ties, and hardwood veneers and par- 
quet. Timber products include furniture 
valued at £100,000, and shoe forms, heels, and 
tool handles valued at £50,000. 

The total value of foodstuffs to be exported 
to the United Kingdom is estimated at 
£1,500,000 and includes chiefly 1,000 long tons 
of mutton and lamb, 500 long tons of beef 
and veal, 5,000 long tons of prunes, soybeans, 
and fruit pulp, 2,500 long tons of fresh apples, 
1,000 long tons of wine, 3,000 pounds of es- 
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sential oil of sage, and unspecified amounts 
of poultry, cheese, eggs, beans, and canned 
and fresh fish. 

In addition, the Government of Yugoslavia 
has agreed to send 5,000 units of badger skins, 
£40,000 worth of medicinal plants and herbs, 
3,000 long tons of tobacco, and 3,000 long tons 
of carbide. 

The Trade Agreement provides for pur- 
chases made on private and Government ac- 
count. In order to facilitate the transport of 
goods, the two Governments agreed to give 
as much support as possible to the shipping 
undertakings of both countries and to make 
arrangements for repairs in either country to 
ships carrying goods covered by the Agree- 
ment. Furthermore, it was agreed that where 
applications are made for export or import 
licenses after September 30, 1949, the two 
Governments will give favorable considera- 
tion to the issue of further licenses provid- 
ing that application for them is made for 
goods mentioned in the agreement and pro- 
viding that the application is made prior to 
March 1, 1950. 

The Governments of the United Kingdom 
and Yugoslavia agreed to meet again not later 
than July 1949, to review the operation of 
the present agreement and to enter into nego- 
tiations for the conclusion of a long-term 
trade agreement. 


EXEMPTIONS FROM KEY-INDUSTRY DUTY 


The British Treasury has issued an Order 
the effect of which is to continue, until June 
30, 1949, the exemption from Key-Industry 
Duty of all articles exempted from that duty 
by previous Orders which expired on Decem- 


ber 31, 1948, with certain amendments. The 
following items are added to the list of 
exemptions: 


Acid caprylic (n-octoic acid). 

Acid diethyl acetic. 

The following alcohol 
ethyl hexyl! alcohol. 

The following alkyl cyclohexanol ester; 
namely, dimethylcyclohexyl phthalate. 

Ethylamine, mono- 

Lauric chloride (lauroyl chloride) 

Sodium nitro-benzene sulfonate 


octyl; namely, 2- 


The following items are deleted from the 
list of goods exempted, and are, therefore, 
chargeable with Key-Industry Duty from 
January 1, 1949: 

Acyl derivatives of urea, the following: 


Iso-amyl ethyl barbituric acid. 
Sodium iso-amyl ethyl barbiturate 
Alcohol furfuryl. 
Butyl esters, the following 
Butyl acetate 
Dibutyl phthalate 
Camphene 
Ethyl esters, the following: 
Diethyl phthalate 
Diethyl sulphate (ethyl sulphate) 
The following methyl ester; namely di- 
methyl phthalate 
Tricresyl phosphate 


A complete list of the imports exempted 
from Key-Industry Duty for the period Janu- 
ary 1, 1949, through June 30, 1949, may be 
obtained from the British Commonwealth 
Branch, OIT, Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25 


Venezuela 
AIRGRAM FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
CARACAS 

(Dated February 3, 


1949) 


Crude-oil production during January, 
influenced by falling world prices of fuel 


oil, continued its irregular downward 
tendency of the two preceding months. 
The average daily production of 1,289,152 
barrels per day for the week ended Jan- 
uary 10 was approximately 10 percent 
below the all-time high production peak 
of November 1948, and about 5 percent 
under the daily average for December. 
Two of the three principal petroleum- 
producing companies reduced output 
during January a total of about 130,000 
barrels per day. Production also was af- 
fected adversely by a 3-day illegal strike 
called in the Maracaibo area, which is the 
largest producing section in the country. 

The decline in petroleum production, 
however, had no effect on retail business. 
January sales in practically every line 
were reported good. The volume of busi- 
ness in pharmaceutical and medicinal 
products, industrial machinery, build- 
ing materials, hardware, and foodstuffs 
were exceptionally good. Automobile 
sales were somewhat lower in January, 
chiefly because of the approaching ex- 
haustion of the supply of 1948 models 
put out by certain manufacturers and 
the tendency of buyers to await the de- 
livery of new models. Distributors of 
new models reported that January sales 
were better than in any month during 
the past year. Motion-picture theaters 
enjoyed much better business in Janu- 
ary because of the lifting of the curfew 
and the arrival of several exceptionally 
good pictures. 

As a result of Venezuela’s favorable 
position with respect to dollar exchange, 
stocks of imported goods in all cate- 
gories are rapidly approaching normal, 
even in lines such as iron and steel and 
certain types of industrial equipment 
which were in short supply. As the sup- 
ply position approaches normal, prices 
are tending to level off. The requested 
quantities of steel available from the 
United States were supplemented by 
shipments from Europe. Belgian and 
Italian steel mills actively are soliciting 
business and are offering from 2 to 3 
months on deliveries for reinforcing rods, 
sheets, nails, and tubular goods. 

Federal revenue during the month of 
December 1948 amounted to 161,796 318 
bolivares (1 bolivar=approximately $0.30 
U. S. currency) bringing total revenue 
for the calendar year 1948 to 1,771,884,- 
492, bolivares. Expenditures during De- 
cember reached 201,136,205 bolivares and 
in the calendar year 1948, 1,638,492 562 
bolivares. At the year’s end, therefore, 
governmental revenues exceeded ex- 
penditures by 133,391,930 bolivares. Pur- 
chases of all foreign exchange by the 
Central Bank during 1948 amounted to 
$703,471,009 and exceeded sales by $129.,- 
252,238. Dollar purchases during De- 
cember of $83,586,741 were greater than 
sales by $37,522,766. Bank collections in 
January were somewhat better than in 

(Continued from p. 48) 
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NEWS by COMMODITIES 


Prepared in Commodities Division, Office of 
International Trade, Department of Commerce - 


Automotive 
Products 
MARKET IN BELGIUM 


The market in Belgium for British and 
French passenger cars of all types and 
United States high-priced cars was sat- 
urated at the end of 1948, according to a 
semiofficial estimate. But in the case of 
some popular priced United States makes 
there is a waiting period. 

Imports in 1949 are expected not to 
exceed 20,000 units. The prompt avail- 
ability of new cars has forced large cuts 
in used-car prices. 

The truck market has been saturated 
for some time, the number in operation 
exceeding the prewar figure by approxi- 
mately 50 percent. The number of motor 
vehicles of all types in operation was es- 
timated at 160,000 at the end of 1948, 
compared with 140,000 in the immediate 
prewar period. 


DEVELOPMENTS IN MANUFACTURE OF AUTO- 
MOBILES, BIZONAL AREA OF GERMANY 


A new postwar production record of 
2,403 passenger cars was reached by the 
Volkswagen factory at Fallersleben, Bi- 
zonal Area of Germany, in November 
1948, according to the Bipartite Com- 
merce and Industry Group. Volkswagen 
production has more than doubled dur- 
ing the past year, and the new record 
represents a 10 percent (249 vehicles) in- 
crease over the preceding postwar rec- 
ord set 1 month earlier. 

Cologne’s Ford factory which manu- 
factures Taunus, another prewar auto- 
mobile, got into production in November 
when its first postwar car came off the 
assembly line. Monthly production is 
planned at 150 to 180 vehicles including 
light trucks and passenger cars which 
are produced on the same chassis. Full 
production at the Cologne factory may be 
reached by mid-1949. 


SITUATION IN MEXICO’s AUTOMOBILE 
MARKET 


Hundreds of automobiles for which 
there is no demand fill many warehouses 
in Tijuana and Ensenada, Mexico. The 
reasons cited are peso devaluation and 
the fact that new-model vehicles are 
priced locally from US$200 to US$400 
higher than comparable models now 
often available for immediate delivery 
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in San Diego and Los Angeles. These 
circumstances make it virtually impos- 
sible for local automotive dealers to find 
customers. In an effort to sell their cars 
some Tijuana dealers are advertising im- 
mediate delivery of any mode! for noth- 
ing down and up to 2 years to complete 
payment. 


Chemicals 


ARGENTINA’S REQUIREMENTS FOR POTAS- 
SIUM BICHROMATE AND CHROMIC ACID 


Argentina’s requirements for potas- 
sium bichromate in 1949 are estimated 
by trade sources at 551,000 pounds and 
those for chromic acid at 110,200 pounds. 
These materials are not produced in the 
country. 


LINSEED CROPS SAVED BY SPRAYING WITH 
DDT, AUSTRALIA 


Aerial spraying with DDT saved lin- 
seed crops in Queensland and South Aus- 
tralia from insects which threatened 
serious damage during the past season, 
Says the foreign press. Destruction of 
the crop would have been particularly 
unfortunate as much of it will be used 
to build up stocks of seed for greater 
production in the future, it is stated. 


AUSTRIAN COMPANY MANUFACTURING 
CARBON DISULFIDE 


The Austrian company, Steirische 
Chemie Aktiengesellschaft, Leoben, Sty- 
ria, began operations in the summer of 
1948 with an initial capital of 6,000,000 
schillings (10 schillings-US$1), a sub- 
stantial part of which is controlled by 
the Austrian Credit Institute. The com- 
pany will make carbon disulfide for the 
Lenzing staple-fiber plant, the St. Polten 
rayon works, and for agricultural coop- 
eratives, says a foreign chemical publi- 
cation. It expects eventually to meet 
all of the country’s requirements for this 
product, which have been imported from 
Czechoslovakia and Switzerland. Tem- 
pering materials for use in the metal- 
lurgical industry also will be produced, 
it is stated. 


RESULTS OF INVESTIGATION OF PHOSPHATE- 
Rock DEPOSITS, BRAZIL 


Investigation of the phosphate-rock 
deposits in Araxa, Minas Geraes, Brazil, 
has been completed by the Institute of 
Industrial Technology, says the foreign 


press. It is expected that these deposits 


will insure a continuing supply of ma. | 


terial for the manufacture of phos. 
phatic fertilizers for Brazilian agricy)- 
ture. 





Cost OF PROJECTS, CANADIAN INDUSTRIgs | 


LTD. 


Canadian Industries, Ltd., authorize 
in the first three quarters of 1948, proj- 
ects expected to cost approximately 
$7,000,000, the president of the company 
announces. 


IMPORTS INTO CANADA 


Canadian imports of chemicals and 
allied products in the first 11 months of 
1948 advanced in value more than $3,600.- 
000 from those in the _ corresponding 
period of 1947, the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics reports. Totals were $108,050.- 
000 and $104,508,000, respectively. 


POTASH DEPOSIT DISCOVERED, 
SASKATCHEWAN, CANADA 


Potash has been discovered on an oil- 
drilling site near North Battleford, in 
northwestern Saskatchewan, Canada, the 
foreign press reports. Samples have been 
sent to the University of Saskatchewan 
for analysis. Potash was discovered ear- 
lier at the Unity oil field in the same 
Province. 


Caustic Sopa To BE PRODUCED, CEYLON 


A 6-year program of industrial devel- 
opment, covering the period 1947-48 to 
1952-53, has been undertaken by the 
Government of Ceylon, the foreign press 
states. Plans have been completed for 
the production of caustic soda, it is said. 


PLANS FOR CHEMICAL INDUSTRY, 
CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


Under the first Five-Year Economic 
Plan, the chemical industry of Czecho- 
slovakia plans to attain in 1953 a turn- 
over of 35,000,000,000 crowns (1 Czecho- 
slovak crown=$0.02, United States cur- 
rency), compared with 21,700,000,000 
crowns in 1948, the head of the Czecho- 
slovak Chemical Works announces. 
Among the country’s key industries, the 
chemical group ranked fifth in value of 
output in 1948, but with the 26 percent 
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increase in production it is expected to 


reach third place by the end of the Five- 
Year Plan. 


The industry is emphasizing the pro- | 
duction of heavy organic chemicals and | 


of commodities based largely upon do- 
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mestic raw materials, including brown 
coal, cellulose, nitrates, and certain min- 
erals. It plans to enter fields formerly 
dominated by the German industry. 


PROJECT FOR PropUcING DDT, Ecypt 


Egypt expects soon to have three 
plants producing DDT, according to the 
Egyptian Under Secretary for Com- 
merce. United States, Italian, and Swiss 
firms have offered to assist in the project, 
it is stated. 


INCREASE IN PRODUCTION OF SULFURIC 
ACID, FRANCE 


French production of sulfuric acid in 
1949 is estimated at 1,300,000 metric 
tons, a substantial increase over the 1948 
figure of 1,100,000 tons. The increase 
will be possible partly because of the 
availability in France of United States 
sulfur. This has been used to some ex- 
tent directly in the manufacture of acid 
but is used principally to improve the 
yield of the low-grade pyrites currently 
being processed. 


“PLASTIQUES 49° To BE OPENED IN ParIs, 
FRANCE 


An exhibition known as ‘“Plastiques 
49," will be opened soon in Paris, France, 
states a foreign chemical publication. 
It will be sponsored by the Société de 
Chimie Industrielle and Union Centrale 
des Arts Deéecoratifs. Interested United 
States firms may obtain further infor- 
mation from the Société de Chimie In- 
dustrielle, rue de Chatteau Dun, 36, 
Paris. 

PRODUCTION OF SODIUM SILICOFLUORIDE 

ENCOUR\GED BY HUNGARIAN GOVERNMENT 


The Hungarian Government is giving 
financial assistance to the production of 
sodium silicofluoride at superphosphate 
plants, states a foreign chemical journal. 


ITALY’S CONTRACT WITH GREECE FOR 
EXCHANGE OF SULFUR AND TOBACCO 


The Ente Zolfi Italiani, the official Ital- 
ian sulfur-marketing agency, has con- 
cluded with the Agricultural Bank of 
Greece a contract for the purchase by 
the latter of 6,000 metric tons of refined 
sulfur. The transaction is on a reci- 
procity basis, payment to be made by 
Greece in tobacco. 


FERTILIZER SITUATION, JAPAN 


The production, distribution, and utili- 
zation of fertilizer in Japan have pro- 
gressed steadily in the past 3 years. Fur- 
ther improvement, however, is necessary 
to insure greater returns and obtain 
higher food production. The problem of 
late deliveries to farmers continues to be 
Serious. At a recent agricultural confer- 
ence, emphasis was placed not only on 
the current fertilizer situation but also 
on the solution of the long-term difficul- 
ties preventing the most effective use of 
available supplies. 
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Sopi-ASH AND CAUSTIC -SODA OUIPUT, 
JAPAN 


Production of soda ash and caustic 
soda in Japan shows substantial improve- 
ment. Output of refined soda ash 
reached a postwar high of 8,557 metric 
tons in September 1948, compared with 
3,576 tons in September 1947, the Min- 
istry of Commerce and Industry reports. 
The manufacture of caustic soda rose to 
a peak of 12,262 tons in November 1948 
(3,432 tons in November 1947). 


MALAYA’S IMPORTS 


Malaya’s imports of chemicals, drugs, 
dyes, and related products in the first 6 
months of 1948 were valued at S$23,- 
142,000, according to official Malayan 
customs statistics. (One Straits dollar 
$0.4719, United States currency.) 


OvuTPruUT OF Two SUPERPHOSPHATE PLANTS, 
NORWAY 


The new superphosphate plant of Det 
Norske Zinkkompani A-S., near Odda, 
Norway, will have an annual capacity of 
80,000 metric tons, about equal to domes- 
tic consumption, a foreign chemical pub- 
lication states. The plant is expected to 
be ready for trial runs in July or August 
1949 and shortly after will begin regular 
production. 

The Lysaker chemical factory, near 
Oslo, has an annual output of 35,000 tons 
of superphosphate, so that combined 
production of the two plants will provide 
a surplus for export. An unofficial di- 
vision of the domestic market is planned. 
The Lysaker company will supply east- 
ern Norway and Det Norske Zinkkompani 
A-S., the western and northern sections; 
their sales territories will meet in the 
south. 


PLANS FOR ESTABLISHMENT OF CHEMICAL 
INDUSTRY, REPUBLIC OF THE PHILIPPINES 


The establishment of a chemical in- 
dustry is part of the long-term indus- 
trialization program of the Republic of 
the Philippines, the Secretary of Com- 
merce and Industry states. The value 
of imports of chemicals rose from an 
annual rate of $10,000,000 in the prewar 
period to $28,000,000 in 1947. 

Construction of a caustic-soda plant is 
planned; sufficient limestone for the pro- 
duction of caustic soda from soda ash is 
said to be available. Deposits of sulfur 
and pyrites also are found in several 
areas of the Republic. The manufac- 
ture of plastics from domestic raw mate- 
rials such as abaca, sugar, and cotton 
wastes is considered possible. 


TARGETS FOR SPANISH POTASH INDUSTRY 


The Spanish potash industry has set 
targets of 200,000 metric tons (K.O) for 
1950 and of 250,000 tons for 1952, ac- 
cording to the annual report of the 
Banco Urquijo. The exportable surplus 


would be 140,000 tons and 190,000 tons, 
respectively. 

Before the civil war, annual output 
averaged 76,009 tons, of which 71 per- 
cent was exported. Since 1939 the dam- 
age to the mines has been repaired, and 
in 1947 output was more than 150,000 
tons (two-thirds was exported). Im- 
proved methods of operation have made 
it possible to increase production per 
man by 60 percent since 1939, it is stated. 
However, both increased manpower and 
larger imports of machinery and auxili- 
ary materials will be necessary to attain 
the 1950 and 1952 targets. 


RECORD HIGH FOR SWISS EXPORTS OF DYES 


Swiss exports of dyes reached a record 
high value in November 1948 (23,700,000 
francs or approximately $5,451,000), 
states a foreign chemical publication. 


SUPPLIES OF SODA ASH AND CausTIc Sopa, 
UX. 


Soda ash is now free from rationing 
in the United Kingdom and demands of 
the export market are expected to be met 
in full, states a British chemical pub- 
lication. An increase of 40 percent over 
the 1947 production capacity is planned 
to meet the greater needs of the next few 
years. 

Caustic soda is still in short supply, 
however. Most essential domestic re- 
quirements are being met, but exports 
are considerably under demand. Pro- 
duction capacity is to be increased by 
80 percent over that in 1947, but it will 
probably be some years before the exten- 
sions are completed, it is said. 


EXPANSION IN CHEMICAL OUTPUT, 
YUGOSLAVIA 


The chemical plant at Ljubljana, Yugo- 
slavia, is making sodium bichromate for 
the first time. This material was for- 
merly imported. Production of other 
chromium salts and chromic acid is 
scheduled to begin soon. 


Coal and Coke 


COAL PRODUCTION AND CONSUMPTION, 
FRENCH Morocco 


Production of anthracite at the Dje- 
rada mine, the only coal mine operating 
in French Morocco, has increased stead- 
ily since the end of the war. Monthly 
average output was 18,500 metric tons in 
1946, 22,400 tons in 1947, and 24,300 tons 
during the first 9 months of 1948, com- 
pared with 10,800 tons in 1938. 

Djerada coal is low-quality anthracite 
and must be mixed in about equal pro- 
portions with better-grade imported coal, 
especially for use by railroads and power 
plants. Coal imports averaged 13,800 
tons per month during the first 9 months 
of 1948, and exports amounted to 11,400 
tons per month. 
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Consumption of coal during the first 
§ months of 1948, by principal users, is 
shown in the following table: 


Consumption of Coal by Principal Users 
in French Morocco, January—February 
1948 


[Thousands of metric tons] 


January 


‘ June Au- Sep- 
Consumer (Monthly July gust toma r 
average) 
Railways -- 3.6 28 28 20 
Electric-power plants 4.8 6.3 5.8 2 
Mines and phos- 
phates 2.2 2.3 2.4 2.3 
Cement plants 3.1 3.8 3.7 2.9 
Sugar plants 1.3 1.3 1.5 1.6 
Other consumers 11.6 9.0 11.7 11.0 


Potal 26. 6 25.5 7.9 28. 0 


U. K..’s Coat PRODUCTION AND EXPORTS 
COMPARED WITH TARGETS 


Total coal production in the United 
Kingdom in 1948 amounted to 208,427,000 
long tons. The production of deep- 
mined coal fell short of the 200,000,000- 
ton target by 3,302,000 tons, whereas 
open-cast coal output exceeded the tar- 
get of 11,000,000 tons by 728,000 tons. 

The production targets were estab- 
lished in connection with planning for 
1948 exports under the European Recov- 
ery Program. Exports of solid fuels, in- 
cluding bunkers, in 1948 reached the tar- 
get of 16,000,000 tons. Performance of 
the export program was accomplished 
by withdrawing almost 2,000,000 tons 
from distributed stocks. 


Construction 


PREFABRICATED HOUSES SHIPPED FROM 
U. K. To ARGENTINA 


Sixteen prefabricated aluminum 
houses were shipped from the United 
Kingdom to Argentina, arriving at Bue- 
nos Aires early in January. The bunga- 
lows came in blocks, there being several 
sections for each unit. This was said to 
be the first shipment of its kind from the 
United Kingdom to Argentina. 


ACTIVITIES IN HAITI 


Construction activities in Haiti are 
brisk. Most of the commercial establish- 
ments are attempting to comply with 
Government directives concerning the 
“face lifting’ of the business zone of 
Port-au-Prince, and intensive work is be- 
ing carried out in the water-front site 
of the Bicentennial Exposition, which is 
scheduled for opening in December 1949. 


Buitpincs To BE ERECTED; OUTPUT OF 
MATERIALS, HUNGARY 


Agricultural school buildings will be 
erected in 60 towns and villages in Hun- 
gary during 1949. Construction was 
scheduled to begin in January on tractor 
sheds, garages, homes, meeting halls, and 
other buildings, at 38 tractor stations, in 
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February at 46 stations, and in March 
at 79. Fifteen agricultural experiment 
stations will be built, as well as green- 
houses, bottling plants, and laboratories. 

Production forecasts include the out- 
put of 40,000 carloads of cement in 1949. 
The production trend in plumbing sup- 
plies is changing. Standard-fixture ma- 
terials of bakelite, glass, and aluminum 
are replacing copper, bronze, corrugated 
steel, and plated iron. 


DEVELOPMENTS IN LOWER CALIFORNIA, 
MExIco 


Among the public works projected in 
Lower California, Mexico, in 1949 are a 
number of public schools, a large new 
theater, and a biscuit factory. Con- 
struction is to be started in the near 
future on a military hospital. Progress 
in dwelling construction in Mexicali is 
satisfactory. Buildings are being com- 
pleted in reasonable time and not re- 
tarded by lack of funds. 

It is not believed, however, that the 
tempo of construction maintained since 
1945 can be held through 1949. The 
principal commercial establishments 
have been built or rebuilt, and private 
residences have been finished up to about 
80 percent of the possible building poten- 
tial. The district for the low-income 
group of Mexicali is growing rapidly. 
Lots are sold at very low prices, and 
low-cost buildings are being erected, 
many without water or sewerage facil- 
ities. 

Lumber of all kinds is now plentiful 
from local sources and from the United 
States. Current prices for lumber are 
about 10 percent below those of 1947, 
but sales are gradually dropping as de- 
mand declines. Pipe of all kinds is scarce, 
and prices are about 10 percent above 
those of 1947. Structural iron is very 
scarce and is selling at a price about 5 
percent higher than in 1947. Fixtures 
of all kinds, except bathroom fixtures, 
are plentiful. 


HovuseE-BvuILpDING Costs ADVANCE, U. K. 


The committee appointed by United 
Kingdom's Minister of Health in 1947 to 
inquire into the cost of house building in 
England and Wales reported late in 1948 
that whereas a typical three-bedroom 
house cost £380 in 1938-39, a typical 
house built in 1947 cost £1,242. The lat- 
ter cost is without land and surveyor’s 
fee—thus costs were 24s. 2d. a square 
foot in 1947 against 9c. 6d. a square foot 
during the prewar period. With land, 
the average 1947 house cost £1,400. It 
required twice as much labor and one- 
third more material to build. The total 
cost of labor was three and a half times 
as much as the prewar amount, not in- 
cluding the wage increase and incentive 
scheme adopted by the industry in 1947. 

The committee calculated that the to- 
tal expenditure to build more than 340,- 





000 houses in England and Wales in 1938 
was about £136,000,000, which repre. 
sented 2.9 percent of the 1938 National 
income of the United Kingdom. In 1947 
the proportion of the national income in. 
vested in house construction in Englang 


and Wales was about 1.8 percent for only | 


37 percent of the number of houses bujjt 
in 1938. The committee estimated that 
the proportion invested in 1948 would be 


about 2.6 percent for 56 percent of the 


number of houses in 1938. 

The Scottish Building Costs Committee 
reported that the cost of the average 
four-apartment house increased from 
£480 without land to £1 280 between 1939 
and 1947. 

The increase in size of the average 
house accounted for about one-sixth of 
the total cost and improvements in con- 
struction, finish, and equipment for 
about one-tenth. The cost of materials 
advanced about 125 percent, excluding 
timber, which rose in price more than 
any other material. The cost of mate- 
rials increased about 97 percent over the 
prewar levels. Overhead charges anj 
profit represented 8 percent in 1947 com- 
pared with 7 percent in 1938-39. Other 
increased costs are attributable to higher 
wages and management fees. 


Kleetrieal - 
Kquipment 


FRODUCTION OF ELECTRIC-CURRENT METERS, 
AUSTRIA 


Electric-current-meter production in 
Austria in October 1948 exceeded 3,600 
units, largely a result of the receipt of 
enameled wire from the United States. 


PRODUCTION OF INCANDESCENT LAMPS, 
AUSTRIA 


Austria reached a postwar record in 
incandescent-lamp output in September 
1948, production amounting to 2,006,000 
lamps. Current monthly capacity is esti- 
mated at 2,500,000 pieces, compared with 
monthly average production of 957,000 
pieces. The increase in September re- 
sulted from an improved supply of bulbs, 
filament wires, sockets, and argon gas, 
as well as from a seasonal increase in 
domestic demand for incandescent lamps. 


PRODUCTION OF ELECTRIC LAMPS, JAPAN 


September production of electric lamps 
in Japan reached a new postwar high of 
17,000,000 units, including 7,000,000 min- 
iature decorative lamps for export. 


New EL vectric-LIGHT PLANT, MEXICO 


Two generator sets of 5,000-kilowatt 
capacity each will furnish power for 4 
new electric-light plant to be constructed 
in the near future at Ciudad Juarez, Mex- 
ico. Estimated cost of construction of 
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the plant is 12,000,000 pesos ($1,752,000 
United States currency). Miscellaneous 
equipment such as water pumps and pipe 
are expected to be purchased in E] Paso, 
Tex. The plant may be in operation by 
December 1949. 


Foodstuffs and 
Allied Products 


SEED PROGRAM, BIZONAL AREA, GERMANY 


The 1948-49 seed-procurement pro- 
gram for the Bizonal Area of Germany 
was about 95 percent completed by De- 
cember 31, 1948. This year’s procure- 
ment of seed was made much earlier 
than during the past 3 years, and de- 
liveries were scheduled for January, Feb- 
ruary, and March, so that there will be 
sufficient time for proper packaging and 
distribution to farmers in the Bizonal 
Area. 


Foop FLOWN INTO BERLIN, GERMANY 


The amount of food flown into Berlin, 
Germany, in the period June 28, 1948, to 
January 4, 1949, totaled 227,314 net 
metric tons. The weather during De- 
cember 1948 was better than in Novem- 
ber, and the combined US-UK airlift 
transported an average of 1,626 tons of 
food per day into Berlin during the 
period December 14, 1948, to January 4, 
1949, as compared with an average of 
1128 tons per day during November 
1948. 

A special distribution of candy and 
genuine coffee was effected in Berlin 
prior to Christmas. 

During the period December 20-31, 
1948, the fresh meat distributed to the 
Berlin population for the first time since 
the beginning of the blockade resulted 
in favorable comment. 


Foop Imports INTO BIZONAL AREA OF 
GERMANY 


Food imports, totaling 3,700,000 metric 
tons, reached the Bizonal Area of Ger- 
many during the last half of 1948. This 
is 60 percent more than during the like 
period of 1947. Of the total food im- 
ports in 1948, grain and flour, chiefly 
from the United States, amounted to 
2,700,000 tons. 

During the period December 11-31, 
1948, food reaching Western Germany 
amounted to 298,700 tons. Of. this, 
135,300 tons were procured in Europe, 
153,000 tons in the United States, and 
10,400 tons in other areas. 


Grain and Products 


SITUATION IN ARGENTINA 
Millings of wheat in Argentina in 1948 
did not exceed 2,700,000 metric tons, says 
a reliable trade source. Because the rel- 
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atively high price of 900 pesos per metric 
ton (bank buying rate: 3.3582 Argentine 
pesos=$1 U.S. currency) f. 0. b. Buenos 
Aires was maintained for flour, exports 
of that commodity during the year were 
lower than in 1947. 

On the basis of an estimated 2,700,000 
tons milled, the output of flour was about 
1,900,000 tons and of bran and other 
byproducts about 800,000 tons. Because 
of the serious drought in the dairying 
areas in Santa Fe and Cordoba Provinces, 
it is believed that Argentine consumption 
of milling byproducts was much above 
average, resulting in a carry-over on De- 
cember 1, 1948, of about 150,000 tons. 
The Government made supplies available 
for relief purposes at the special low 
rate of 6 pesos per 100 kilograms. The 
same rate also was made to poultry pro- 
ducers to encourage egg and chicken pro- 
duction. 

Against the carry-over, it is understood 
that sales of byproducts recently made 
and not delivered prior to January 4, 
1949, amounted to 40,000 tons for Sweden 
and 8,000 to 10,000 tons for Finland. 
Denmark is understood to be negotiating, 
but no definite information is available. 

The current price quoted for bran and 
middlings is 16.50 pesos per 100 kilo- 
grams, f. o. b. Buenos Aires, with fine 
middlings 5 pesos higher. Feed flour is 
quoted at 25 pesos, f. o. b. all ports. 


RIcE FRODUCTION AND Exports, BRAZIL 


The 1947-48 Brazilian rice crop is of- 
ficially estimated at 2,328,059 metric 
tons. Recent information from the main 
rice-producing areas in Brazil indicate 
that conditions for the forthcoming 1948- 
49 crop are good. First preharvest esti- 
mates place the total Brazilian rice pro- 
duction in the 1948-49 crop year at about 
2,246,400 metric tons. If this forecast 
materializes, production will be close to 
the 1946-47 crop, officially estimated at 
2,258,609 tons, but considerably less than 
the 1945—46 record crop of 2,771,918 tons. 

Brazil’s rice exports during 1948 
amounted to 206,895 tons, according to 
unofficial figures obtained from the vari- 
ous ports. Of this quantity, 61,700 tons 
went to India, 27,300 tons to the British 
Empire, 25,400 tons to Malaya, and 19,- 
400 tons to the Netherlands Indies; the 
remainder went to various other coun- 
tries. 

Most reliable trade sources and Rio 
Grande do Sul Rice Institute officials 
state that it is too early to comment on 
marketing possibilities for the current 
year. If the present good crop prospects 
materialize, it is expected that only 
slightly less than the 247,372 tons ex- 
ported in 1947 will be available to foreign 
countries. 

As far as Brazil’s obligations to IEFC 
(International Emergency Food Com- 
mission) quotas are concerned, local ex- 
porters upon receipt of copies of quota 


distributions for the first half of 1949 
expressed doubts about meeting these 
requirements in time, because rice in 
Brazil usually moves slowly during the 
early postharvest months. They believe 
that Brazil will not be able to ship the 
quota’s 44,500 tons of rice until June 
and estimate export possibilities during 
the first 6 months of 1949 at only 18,000 
to 20,000 metric tons. 


EGYPT PRODUCES RECORD RICE CROP IN 
1948 


The Ministry of Agriculture places 
Egypt’s 1948 paddy-rice crop at 1,323,- 
945 metric tons, a record output, exceed- 
ing the previous record crop of 1947 by 
47,250 tons, or almost 4 percent. 

It is unofficially reported that the ex- 
portable surplus of milled rice from the 
1948 crop will exceed 400,000 tons, or 
about 50,000 tons more than in 1947. 
Prices on January 13, 1949, were about 
the same as in 1948. 


RICE PRODUCTION, REPUBLIC OF THE 
PHILIPPINES 


The bulk of the 1948-49 Philippine rice 
crop had been harvested by the end of 
January 1949. The total output is esti- 
mated at 5,.212,350,000 pounds of rough 
rice, the best crop since liberation in 
1945. 

EXPORTS OF RICE, SIAM 


Exports of rice from Siam in the first 
11 months of 1948 amounted to 736,404 
metric tons, and that country was ex- 
pected to greatly exceed its export quota 
by the end of 1948. 

Lack of adequate rail transport is a 
disturbing factor in Siam, and it was 
reported that about December 15, 1948, 
nearly 300,000 bags of rice were at up- 
country railheads awaiting shipping 
facilities. It should be added, however, 
that since 75 percent of Siam’s rice is 
shipped by river boats and that harvest- 
ing had begun in the Bangkok section, 
Siam may have exported as much as 
90,000 tons of rice during December 1948. 


Sugar and Products 


DOMINICAN 1947-48 SucAR Crop SMALLEST 
SINCE 1944—45 


Dominican sugar output during the 
1947-48 crop year amounted to nearly 
465,000 short tons, a decrease of 9 per- 
cent as compared with 1946-47 produc- 
tion of 512,000 tons, according to the 
Dominican Sugar Producers Association. 
The smaller output in 1947-48 was due 
to dry weather which reduced cane ton- 
nage. 

Dominican sugar consumption in 1948 
is estimated at 45,000 tons, an increase of 
about 3,000 tons over 1947. The rate of 
increase has been steady during the past 
few years, and appears to be in direct 
proportion to population gains. 
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At the end of 1948, the 1,965 short tons 
of sugar on hand was retained for do- 
mestic consumption. 

Prices for Dominican raw sugar were 
most favorable during 1948 and pre- 
vailed above world-market levels as a re- 
sult of the British Food Ministry pur- 


chase arrangements. The 1948 contract 
provided for the sale of the entire export- 
able surplus of raw sugar (96° polariza- 
tion) at 5 cents a pound, f. a. s. ocean 
carrier. 

Sugar sold for domestic use was pur- 
chased at 4.60 pesos (1 Dominican peso 
$1 United States currency) per 100 
pounds, f. 0. b. mill. The retail price for 
refined sugar, tax included, was 12 cents 
a pound. 

All shipments to the United Kingdom 
and Canada have been completed under 
the 1948 British Food Ministry contract. 
Only small quantities of blackstrap mo- 
lasses remain unshipped from the pre- 
ceding crop. 

Raw shipments totaled 448,679 short 
tons through November 30, 1948, accord- 
ing to the Dominican Sugar Producers 
Association. 

The Dominican output of blackstrap 
molasses for the 1947-48 season was 
19,716,903 gallons, as compared with 22,- 
279,035 gallons in 1946-47. During both 
crop years molasses exports went entirely 
to the United States. 


URUGUAYAN IMPORTS AND PRODUCTION 


Refined sugar consumption in Uruguay 
during 1948 is estimated at 60,000 metric 
tons. Imports of refined sugar in the 
first 11 months of 1948 amounted to 
47,294 tons, according to ships’ mani- 
fests. 

Consumption of sugar is increasing in 
Uruguay and because of the large 
amount of foreign exchange required for 
sugar imports, the Government is trying 
to develop the domestic production of 
sugar. To encourage the cultivation of 
sugar beets, the Government guarantees 
to purchase the 1949 harvest at 35 pesos 
(1 Uruguayan peso=$0.5263 United 
States currency, controlled rate) per 
metric ton delivered to the mills. The 
mills also are required to accept any 
and all quantities of beets delivered to 
them. 

For a number of years production of 
beet sugar in Uruguay has been officially 
reported at about 4,000 metric tons a 
year, but it is said this figure is too high. 
According to one of the largest growers 
in Uruguay, the 1947 sugar-beet produc- 
tion was only 350 tons. The 1948 output 
is estimated at 1,500 tons. 

Most of the sugar beets are grown in 
a small area in the Department of Cane- 
lones. The land in that area is fairly 
good, and the local refinery can easily 
handle all the production. Labor, how- 
ever, presents a serious problem because 
the plantations are located near the 
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tourist zone of Punta del Este, and fre- 
quently at the height of the harvest sea- 
son the labor drifts away to work in re- 
sort hotels. 

A company to refine beet sugar has 
been formed in the Department of Pay- 
sandu, and is completing installation of 
a modern sugar mill imported from 
Czechoslovakia. The mill is expected to 
be ready for the 1949 harvest, and, ac- 
cording to the company, will have a ca- 
pacity to process 1,000 tons of beets every 
24 hours. 

Prior to the formation of this com- 
pany, beets have been grown in Paysandu 
only on an experimental basis, and the 
promoters of this venture built a mill of 
large capacity without an _ assured 
source of supply. However, they believe 
that the Government’s subsidy of 35 
pesos per ton will induce farmers to plant 
several thousand hectares this coming 
season (1 hectare=2.471 acres). 


JAMAICAN SUGAR PRODUCTION REACHED 
ALL-TIME RECORD 


Jamaican sugar production from the 
1948 crop reached an all-time record of 
192,800 tons; forecasts at the end of 
January 1949 indicated that in 1949 a 
further increase to 228,700 tons will be 
registered. 

Total domestic consumption in 1948 
amounted to 42,175 tons, as compared 
with 40,098 tons in 1947. In the latte: 
part of 1948, the Sugar Control Board 
increased the local quota to 45,000 tons 
to insure adequate supplies for the 
island. The local quota included ship- 
ments to the dependencies, which are 
shown in customs figures as exports. In 
addition, occasional shipments to British 
Honduras or the British West Indian 
islands are made from the Jamaican 
quota. 

For the first time since 1940, shipments 
of export sugar were completed in No- 
vember. Exports totaled 147,703 tons, of 
which 92,444 tons went to the United 
Kingdom, 54,814 tons to Canada, and the 
remainder to British Honduras, Baha- 
mas, and Barbados. 

Visible stocks held by the Sugar Manu- 
facturers Association on December 31, 
1948, totaled 8,556 long tons. These 
carry-over stocks represent local quota 
sugar exclusively. 


PRODUCTION, CONSUMPTION, AND EXPoRTS, 
PERU 

Centrifugal sugar production in Peru 
in 1948 amounted to about 472,000 metric 
tons, a record output, according to pre- 
liminary data. The increase over pre- 
vious years is attributed to the avail- 
ability of older and heavier cane, rela- 
tively few interruptions from mill shut- 
downs or strikes, and postwar improve- 
ments in efficiency of extraction. The 
large yield made possible a high level of 
exports despite the fact that domestic 


consumption was greater than ever. 
Prospects are good for another large 
yield in 1949. 

The previous record output was 460. 
024 tons in 1940; the average for Pery jg 
generally considered to be only a little 
above 400,000 tons. The 1947 yield was 
411,970 tons. 

Estimates place chancaca (open Pan) 
production in 1948 at 20,000 tons, bring. 
ing Peru’s sugar output in that year to 
an estimated total of 492,000 tons. 

According to the Sociedad Nacional] 
Agraria, deliveries of centrifugal sugar 
for domestic consumption during the 
first 11 months of 1948 amounted to 
142,983 metric tons. About 14,000 tons 
apparently were delivered in December, 
bringing the year’s total to about 157,009 
tons. 

Although this consumption is the 
greatest on record for Peru, it is less than 
the 180,000 tons which the Government 
established as the industry’s quota for 
domestic deliveries. 

Sugar exports in the first 10 months of 
1948 totaled 269,440 metric tons, accord- 
ing to official data. Preliminary reports 
for November show exports of 45,748 tons, 
and another 25,000 tons probably were 
shipped in December, bringing the esti- 
mated year’s total to 340,000 tons. 

Chile, the United Kingdom, Uruguay, 
and the United States, were the four 
principal buyers of Peruvian sugar in 
1948. The United States entered the 
market because of the purchase of 35,785 
tons of raw sugar for use by occupation 
forces in Japan, along with the quantities 
received in the Continental United 
States under Peru’s quota participation. 

Peru's sugar exports in 1948, although 
not the largest on record, were greater 
than at any time in the past 15 years, 
except in 1941 

Stocks of sugar evidently were at a 
minimum level on January 1, 1949, owing 
to the rapid exportation and large domes- 
tic consumption. Practically all mills 
reported only sugar just processed and 
awaiting shipment. Some depletion of 
stocks evidently had occurred during 
1948, as the apparent exports and con- 
sumption approached 500,000 tons, 4s 
compared with the crop of 472,000 tons. 

On this basis, January 1, 1949, stocks 
can be estimated at about 50,000 tons of 


sugar. 


SucaAr SITUATION, REPUBLIC OF THE 
PHILIPPINES 


Philippine 1948-49 sugar production is 
estimated at 723,359 short tons. From 
September 1, 1948, through January 2, 
1949, the output of raw sugar was 134,317 
short tons—13,159 tons had been pro- 
duced on Luzon by 6 centrals, and 121,158 
short tons by 12 centrals operating in 
the Visayan Islands 

About 570,000 short tons of raw sugar 
from the 1948-49 production is expected 
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to be shipped to the United States. As 
of January 20, 1949, the total Known 
shipments amounted to 45,000 long tons. 
The trade is of the opinion that prob- 
ably one more ship may have cleared the 
Philippines with 6,000 tons. Total sales 
of Philippine raw sugar on January 20 
were 106,225 long tons, all to the United 
States. 

It is anticipated that the total produc- 
tion of the refinery in Negros Occidental 
will be about 600,000 bags of 100 pounds 
net. The Government-owned Insular 
Sugar Refinery located outside of Manila 
has not yet started operations but ap- 
parently is trying to get a sufficient sup- 
ply of raw sugar to begin refining. No 
estimates are available about the pos- 
sible production of the Government- 
owned refinery. 


N 6 ) . | ‘ 
General Products 
PRODUCTION OF PORTLAND CEMENT, AUSTRIA 


It is anticipated that production of 
portland cement in Austria in 1948-49 
will amount to 750,000 metric tons. Out- 
put in the first 10 months of 1948 was 
581.760 tons, or a monthly average of 
58.760 tons. The monthly average in the 
calendar year 1947 was 23,439 tons. In 
the prewar year 1937, the monthly aver- 
age was 35,750 tons. 


MANUFACTURE OF BUILDING MATERIALS, 
BRITISH GUIANA 


A new factory to produce hollow tile, 
firebrick, and building brick was com- 
pleted in British Guiana in the latter 
part of 1948. Plant capacity is 50,000 
hollow tiles or 200,000 firebricks or build- 
ing bricks per month. Regulations now 
in force make necessary the use of a 
building material that will be fire re- 
sistant, but lighter than concrete or solid 
brick. 


CONTAINERS EXPORTED AND IMPORTED, 
BIZONAL AREA, GERMANY 


Exports from the Bizonal Area of Ger- 
many during the first 7 months of 1948 
included paper bags valued at $26,909; 
paper and paperboard boxes and con- 
tainers, $734; metal containers and clo- 
sures, $91,972; cooperage, $17,374; boxes 
and crates of wood, $1,340; and baskets 
of wood and fiber, $3,623. 

Imports during the above-mentioned 
period included paper bags valued at 
$27,575; cooperage, $10,659: baskets of 
wood and fiber, $11,820; and glass con- 
tainers valued at $64. 


BICYCLE EXPORTS AND IMPORTS, BIZONAL 
AREA, GERMANY 


Exports from the Bizonal Area of Ger- 
many during the first 7 months of 1948 
included bicycles and bicycle parts valued 
at $756,714. Imports of these items dur- 
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ing the same period were valued at 
$559—all in July. 


HUNGARIAN PRODUCTION OF BICYCLES AND 
FURNITURE 


Output of bicycles in Hungary in 1949 
is expected to total 120,000 units. 

Production of aluminum furniture is 
expected to total 6,000,000 forints ($510,- 
000) in 1949. (The official rate of ex- 
change is 11.74 forints to $1 U. S. cur- 
rency.) 


JAPANESE PRODUCTION OF SEWING MA- 
CHINES, NEEDLES, AND BUTTONS 


Output of household sewing machines 
in Japan during the first 10 months 
of 1948 totaled 132,050. The average 
monthly production in the preceding 
year was 5,760, as compared with an 
output of 5,789 per month in 1938. 

The hand-sewing-needle industry in 
Japan has made remarkable gains in 
production since the end of the war. The 
monthly average for the first 9 months of 
1948 was 76,302,000 needles, as compared 
with a monthly average output of 6,050,- 
000 pieces during 1946. In August 1948, a 
postwar monthly high of 162,980,000 
pieces was reached. The present total 
of 25 plants and shops is a gain of 13 over 
the number in operation in 1946. 

The first major export assignment for 
the button industry since the war is that 
given the plastic-button industry for 
more than 172,000 gross of buttons for 
cotton textile garments to be exported as 
finished items to the Indonesian and 
South African markets. 


PRODUCTION OF SOME SCIENTIFIC INSTRU- 
MENTS INCREASED, JAPAN 


Japanese production of binoculars and 
opera glasses increased considerably in 
1948: the output was 47,552 units in the 
first 10 months compared with 25,616 
in the like period of 1947. Production in 
October 1948 was 7,190 units compared 
with 3,538 in October 1947. 

The output of microscopes showed a 
similar gain, reaching 17,448 in the first 
10 months of 1948 compared with 5,656 
units in the first 10 months of 1947. Mi- 
croscope production in October 1948 was 
2,492 units, whereas it was only 1,155 
units in October 1947. 


JAPANESE MANUFACTURE OF CLOCKS 
AND WATCHES 


Clock and watch manufacture in 
Japan totaled 1,480,132 clocKs and 56,123 
watches during the first 10 months of 
1948. Included were 816,692 alarm 
clocks, 230,755 desk clocks, 432,685 wall 
clocks, 380,150 wrist watches, and 87,178 
pocket watches. 


MATCH PRODUCTION, JAPAN 


Match production in Japan totaled 
200,729 match tons (1 match ton=7,200 
small boxes) in the first 10 months of 


1948. The monthly average in 1947 was 
14,985 tons. Beginning in January 1948, 
a new ratio was adopted for evaluation 
of so-called half-size matches, which 
made production statistics show about 
10 percent less than previous data. 


JAPANESE PRODUCTION OF SHEET GLASS 
AND CEMENT 


Japanese production of sheet glass of 
2-millimeter thickness has shown a grad- 
ual upward trend since the war years, 
although the output is still far from 
reaching prewar totals. The monthly 
average production in 1947 was reported 
as 99,139 cases of 100 square feet and in 
1946 as 63,032 cases, as compared with a 
1939 monthly average of 296,921 cases 
and a monthly average of more than 
300,000 cases in the three preceding 
years. Production in the first 10 months 
of 1948 was 1,321,603 cases compared with 
920,861 cases in the like period of 1947. 
The output of polished plate glass of 
all thicknesses was intermittent and 
rather limited in 1948 and in the latter 
part of 1947. 

Production of cement, both clinker 
and regular, has followed the same eco- 
nomic trend as that of flat glass; it is 
gradually resuming substantial propor- 
tions, but is still far below prewar stand- 
ards. Clinker production was reported 
as 1,360,000 metric tons in the first 10 
months of 1948 compared with 1,019,000 
tons in the first 10 months of 1947. 
Production of regular cement amounted 
to 1,420,000 metric tons in the 1948 pe- 
riod and 1,012,000 tons in the corre- 
sponding period of the preceding year. 


DEVELOPMENTS IN PARAGUAY 


Installation of a portland-cement plant 
was approved by the Paraguayan Govern- 
ment in December 1948. Authorized 
capital of the plant was 20,000,000 gua- 
ranies (1 guarani—approximately $0.3205 
in U. S. currency). The concessionaire, 
from Argentina, was allowed 180 days 
within which to organize an operating 
corporation. 


MANUFACTURE OF HAND-WROUGHT SILVER 
ARTICLES, SCOTLAND 


Renewed interest has been shown re- 
cently in the making of silver articles by 
the hand-wrought method, according to 
the Scottish press. A recent Government 
announcement regarding a tax conces- 
sion on articles made of precious metals 
has attracted increasing attention and 
also has raised the question of the possi- 
ble revival of silver-making. However, 
although the artist and craftsman may 
possibly combine efforts to produce works 
of art comparable to those of the past, the 
chances of restoring the industry on a 
large scale are considered remote. Less 
than a dozen silversmiths now are work- 
ing at the craft in Scotland, and no ap- 
prentices are being trained. Many skilled 
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silversmiths have left Scotland for the 
United States and elsewhere during the 
past 80 years because of the entrance into 
Scotland of factory-made imports from 
England. 

On the other hand, a number of Scot- 
tish firms continue to employ silversmiths 
for the manufacture of small items. The 
list of hand-wrought articles made of 
silver includes quaichs, napkin rings, 
“skean dhus,” crests, and ornamental 
forks and spoons. Only small quantities 
of heavy silverware articles are made. 
The major portion of the work is done 
on order, the principal purchasers being 
visitors from other countries, particularly 
the United States. 

The hallmarking of silver, and the use 
of a variable “‘date letter’ were imposed 
by an Act of Parliament in 1457, and they 
have been in continuous use ever since. 
The hallmark is understood to be merely 
an indication that the silver is up to 
standard requirements. Edinburgh uses 
a thistle, London a lion, Sheffield a crown, 
Birmingham an anchor, and Glasgow a 
tree, a fish, and a bell. 


Gums and Resins 


DEVELOFMENTS IN THE LAc INDUSTRY OF 
SIAM 


Siam’s output of sticklac in 1948 totaled 
12,000 metric tons, and exports of both 
sticklac and seedlac registered new gains. 
Increased interest in the production of 
this material led to the formation of a 
lac association during the year. 


ESTIMATED YIELD OF Gum ARABIC, 
TANGANYIKA 


Output of gum arabic in Tanganyika 
during the year ended December 31, 1948, 
was estimated as of November 30, 1948, 
at 864 long tons. 


Leather and 
Products 


DECLARED EXPORTS TO THE U. S. From 
SHANGHAI, CHINA 


Declared exports of hides and skins 
to the United States from Shanghai, 
China, for the year 1948 were as follows: 
Buffalo hides, 380,279 pounds; goat and 
kid skins, 1,790,136 pounds; deer and elk 
skins, 106,893 pieces; and cowhides, 
12,628 pieces. 

Declared exports of gallnuts for tan- 
ning material amounted to 321,033 
pounds in 1948. 


SIGNED AGREEMENT BETWEEN CZECHO- 
SLOVAKIA AND PAKISTAN 


The Czechoslovak Government signed 
a year’s agreement with Pakistan in Oc- 
tober 1948, whereby Pakistan is pledged 
to furnish 1,000,000 goatskins and 250,000 
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cowhides, according to a forein-trade 
publication. Czechoslovakia will supply 
various items including shoes and tech- 
nical leather goods. 


HIDES AND SKINS: PERUVIAN STATISTICS 


Peruvian tanneries purchased about 
153,716 piece of raw cattle hides in the 
second half of 1948, or a total of approxi- 
mately 310,000 pieces for the entire year, 
as compared with 185,000 hides in the 
second half of 1947 and 331,000 pieces in 
the entire year 1947. 

Production of sheepskins and goat- 
skins in the second half of 1948 totaled 
about 700,000 and 415,000 pieces, respec- 
tively. In the year 1948, the production 
of alligator skins amounted to between 
8,000 and 10,000 pieces, as compared with 
an estimated 20,000 skins in 1947; black 
peccary skins, 22,000 (34,000 in 1947); 
gray peccary, 25,000 (48,000); and deer- 
skins, 20,000 pieces (26,000). 

Consumption of cattle hides in the sec- 
ond half of 1948 amounted to about 158,- 
000 pieces, of which 153,716 were domes- 
tic hides and the others were imported 
from Argentina. Total consumption in 
1948 was estimated at 314,000 skins as 
compared with 339,000 in 1947. 

Imports of cattle hides during the first 
10 months of 1948 amounted to 91,986 
legal kilograms; imports of other hides 
and skins were negligible. Total im- 
ports of cattle hides in 1948 amounted to 
about 4,000 pieces, as compared with 
9,000 pieces in 1947, practically all of 
which came from Argentina. 

Because of sluggish foreign demand 
and diminished local supplies, exports 
of raw hides and skins dropped from a 
total of 829,670 kilograms in the first 9 
months of 1947 to 547,378 kilograms in 
the like period of 1948. Shipments of 
alligator skins dropped from 150,444 kil- 
ograms in the 9-month period of 1947 to 
31,242 kilograms in the first 9 months 
of 1948; sheepskins declined from 112,- 
051 to only 7,397 kilograms; gray peccary 
skins from 37,568 to 17,683; black peccary 
skins from 26,629 to 15,247; deerskins 
from 23,079 to 14,084; and goatskins from 
475,755 kilograms to 458,610 kilograms. 

The United States was the sole buyer 
of goatskins, peccary, deer, beaver, otter, 
jaguar, and other skins, and also pur- 
chased practically all of the small ex- 
ports of sheepskins. Stocks of sheep- 
skins continued to accumulate in Peru. 


TANNING MATERIALS: PRODUCTION, CON- 
SUMPTION, AND FOREIGN TRADE, PERU 


Because of light foreign demand and 
low prices, the gathering of tara pods in 
Peru in 1948 amounted to only about 
2,400 metric tons, equivalent to 1,200 tons 
of tara powder. Consumption of que- 
bracho extract ranged from 1,500 to 1,800 
tons, aS compared with an estimated 
total of 2,500 tons in 1947 and calculated 
annual requirements of approximately 


2,900 tons. Difficulties in exporting from 
Argentina and restrictions on Peruvian 
imports were the main reasons for re. 
duced receipts. About 385 tons of other 
vegetable tanning materials, such as que. 
bracho bark, mangle, and hematine. 
were consumed during 1948, and between 
25 and 30 tons of tara powder were con- 
sumed. 

During the first 10 months of 1948 
Peruvian imports of vegetable tanning 
materials and extracts were as follows 
(in kilograms): Quebracho extract, 
1,138,910; campeachy extract, 441; hema- 
tine and hematine crystals, 2,529; que- 
bracho bark, 305,000; mangle, 13,736; and 
other vegetable tanning extracts includ- 
ing impure tannings in any form, 1,274 
Imports of chrome mordants, the most 
important nonvegetable tanning ma- 
terial used in Peru, amounted to 258,487 
kilograms in the 10-month period. 

Exports of tara powder in the first 9 
months of 1948, with comparable fig. 
ures for 1947 in parentheses, were as 
follows ‘in kilograms): To the United 
States, 182,380 (573,620); United King- 
dom, 75,040 (50,000); Belgium, 50,000 
(100,205): Switzerland, 50,000 (1,040): 
Portugal, 30,000 (20,000); the Nether- 
lands, 25,040 (‘none’); and Argentina, 
none ‘81). 


EXPORTS OF HIDES AND SKINS, INDIA 


The Government of India announced 
on January 12, 1949, that it had set aside 
a quota of 2,000 tons of lightweight raw- 
hides and 150 tons of raw sheepskins for 
export to hard-currency areas. These 
lightweight cattle hides weigh less than 
26 pounds; heavier cattle hides and goat 
and kid skins may continue to be exported 
without restriction 


DEVELOPMENTS IN SyRIA’S LEATHER 
INDUSTRY 


Syrian consumption of tanning prod- 
ucts during 1948, largely imported from 
Lebanon, were estimated as follows (in 
metric tons): Potassium, 20; sodium 
sulfate, 28: chrome, 20; sulfuric acid, 
10; colorant, 6; and minor chemicals, 6. 

The downward trend in the hide-and- 
skin industry was reversed during 1948 
by the imposition of higher import duties 
and increased export demand for raw 
hides and skins and finished leather, the 
latter being exported principally to 
Transjordan and Palestine. 

During the first 6 months of 1948, 214,- 
110 head of livestock were imported into 
Syria and Lebanon, and only 39 head 
were exported. 

Estimates of 1948 leather production 
were as follows: Leather tanned with 
vegetable extracts such as mimosa, que- 
bracho, and sumac—sheepskin, semi- 
tanned, 450,000 skins; goatskins, semi- 
tanned, 160,000; Leather tanned with 
chemicals (colored patent leather treated 
first with vegetable tanning matters)— 
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sheepskin, 150,000 square feet; goatskin, 
32,000 square feet; kidskin chamois 
jeather, 75,000 square feet; and cow and 
box calf, 200,000 square feet. 

Imports of raw hides and skins in the 
first 6 months of 1948 (fresh, salted, 
dried, limed, etc.), were as follows (in 
metric tons): 1,351; tanned or curried 
calfskin leather, 17; and tanned or cha- 
mois leather, 4. Exports for the same 
period (in metric tons) were as follows: 
Raw hides and skins ‘sheepskins, goat- 
skins, and others), 435; sole and trans- 
mission belt leather, 42; and sheepskin 
and goatskin leather, either tanned or 
curried, 97. 


TANNING-MATERIAL PRODUCTION AND 
Exports, TURKEY 


Because demands for valonia extract 
from foreign buyers are increasing, the 
two factories in Turkey and the extract 
plant on the Greek island of Mytilene are 
expected to consume 25,000 metric tons 
of valonia during the 1948-49 season. 
Local tanneries wil] require a minimum 
of 5,000 tons. Only about 10,000 tons of 
valonia is expected to be available for 
export in 1949. 

Valonia-cup exports during the first 8 
months of 1948 amounted to 15,254 tons 
with approximately 7,000 tons going to 
the United States, 3,400 to Greece, and 
2250 to Egypt, and the rest to other 
countries. Exports for 1948 represent 
an increase of almost 100 percent over 
1947. 

During the 8-month period, valonia- 
beard exports amounted to 5,421 tons, 
representing a slight decrease as com- 
pared with 1947. Principal purchasers 
were the United Kingdom, Rumania, and 
Hungary. The only important sale of 
valonia cups and beards since August 
1948 was a shipment of 4,000 tons to the 
U. S. S. R., 2,000 tons of which were 
shipped in September. The remainder 
was scheduled for shipment in January. 

Exports of valonia in the first 8 months 
of 1948 totaled 5,784 tons compared with 
3,346 tons in the like period of 1947. 


Lumber and 
Products 


PRODUCTION, CONSUMPTION, AND EXPORTS, 
FINLAND 


Lumber production in Finland during 
1948 amounted to about 900,000 stand- 
ards, or 70 percent of the prewar produc- 
tion, states the Finnish press. Domestic 
consumption accounted for about 250,000 
Standards. 

Exports during 1948 amounted to about 
580,000 standards, of which 200,000 
Standards, including the lumber content 
of prefabricated wooden houses, went to 
the Soviet Union. 
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RATTAN AND BAMBOO EXPORTS, HONG KONG 


Declared exports of unmanufactured 
rattan and bamboo and related products 
from Hong Kong to the United States 
during 1948 amounted to 14,267,280 
pounds valued at $1,867,777 (U. S. cur- 
rency). Unmanufactured bamboo ac- 
counted for 6,002,589 pounds ($249,758), 
and unmanufactured rattan for 880,431 
pounds ($164,285). 

Cane exports totaled 2,807,256 pounds 
valued at $124,682, and cane webbing, 
85,519 pounds valued at $154,417. The 
remaining products comprised chiefly 
bamboo ware (2,444,071 pounds valued at 
$352,159) and rattan ware (2,020,617 
pounds valued at $776,516). 


Machinery, 
Agricultural 


ESTIMATED NUMBER OF TRACTORS IN 
BELGIUM 


The number of tractors in Belgium at 
the end of 1948 was estimated by the 
National Statistical Institute at 2,056. 
However, the figures given by a United 
States industry  representative—total 
tractors 4,500; divided into wheel 3,730, 
garden 650, track-type 120—are consid- 
ered more accurate. 


ESTIMATED NUMBER OF TRACTORS, SWEDEN 


The total number of wheel tractors on 
Swedish farms as of January 1, 1948, was 
estimated at 39,500, divided as follows: 
6,300 8 to 20 drawbar horsepower; 25,300 
21 to 30 horsepower; and 7,900 of more 
than 30 horsepower. The total number 
of track-type tractors was estimated at 
330, divided 220 35 to 50 horsepower, and 
110 of more than 50 horsepower; total 
garden tractors, 3,000 (a large number of 
these are utilized outside of agriculture) ; 
total motor tractors (converted automo- 
biles) 5,600, and jeeps 700. 


DEMAND FOR TRACTORS, TURKEY 


There is a substantial demand in Tur- 
key for tractors, but there are indications 
that the market is gradually becoming 
more competitive as imports from Euro- 
pean countries increase. 

Present and potential farm machinery 
importers in Turkey generally prefer to 
represent important manufacturing con- 
cerns rather than exporters who are not 
manufacturers. 

Imports and the granting of foreign 
exchange to effect payment for imports 
of tractors and farm machinery are sub- 
ject to the control of the Turkish Gov- 
ernment. 


SuppepLy SITUATION SOMEWHAT IMPROVED, 
U. K. 


In the counties of Northumberland, 
Durham, Cumberland, and Westmorland, 


in the north of England, the agricul- 
tural-machinery situation has been im- 
proving gradually during the past year. 
There is still a large demand for certain 
kinds of machinery, notably imported 
track-type tractors, pick-up balers, im- 
ported and British produced combine 
harvesters. The supply of spare parts 
is inadequate and many serious delays 
result because of difficulty in replacing 
broken parts. 

Farmers with large holdings, partic- 
ularly in the livestock area of northeast 
Northumberland, are reported to be using 
United States built combine harvesters 
with success. This has led others to place 
orders for these machines. There is little 
prospect, however, of the demand being 
satisfied in the near future, as the alloca- 
tion of combine harvesters of all makes 
for this county is 15 units per annum. 


Machinery, 
Industrial 


AUSTRALIA PURCHASES EXCAVATORS MADE 
IN U. S. 


United States manufactured excava- 
tors valued at £A250,000 were purchased 
in Great Britain in November 1948 by 
the State of New South Wales, Australia. 
The excavators, which are to be used in 
public works, were originally purchased 
by a British mission in the United States. 


Warp KNITTING MACHINES BEING BUILT IN 
BIZONAL GERMANY 


The first warp knitting machine built 
in the British Zone of Germany was de- 
livered in the third quarter of 1948 by a 
Wilhelmshaven manufacturer, reports 
the Bipartite Commerce and Industry 
Group. 

This type of textile machine knits up 
to 9 yards per hour of a particularly 
durable cloth used for shirts, blouses, 
dresses, and underwear, and was pro- 
duced exclusively in Saxony before the 
war (now in the Soviet Zone). 

In addition to the firm at Wilhelm- 
shaven, three other firms are now manu- 
facturing these warp Knitting machines 
in the United States Zone. They are lo- 
cated at Augsburg, Hof, and Oberndorf. 

It was stated that the Wilhelmshaven 
firm will complete approximately 40 warp 
knitting machines by the end of 1948 
and thereafter will produce around 20 
per month. 


JAPAN MANUFACTURING LOOMS AND DIESEL 
ENGINES FOR EXPORT 


Cotton and rayon loom makers in Ja- 
pan completed manufacture of 3,190 ex- 
port looms at the end of October 1948. 
This represents 45 percent completion of 
the fiscal year 1948 goal of loom exports 
totaling 7,067 sets. 


























During October and November 1948, 
foreign buyers placed orders in Japan 
for about 300 small Diesel engines, 
ranging from 2 to 20 horsepower. 


MALAYAN IMPORTS 


Imports of machinery into Malaya in 
November 1948 from all countries were 
valued at S$4,442,501 (1 Straits dollar- 
US$0.470167), an increase over the pre- 
ceding month when their value was 
$$4,175,589. The United States share 
of these imports was S$1,024,904 in No- 
vember and S$811,904 in October. 


DEVELOPMENTS, MEXICO 


Construction on the Morelos Dam 
project near Algodones, Baja California, 
is being rushed by extensive use of Ma- 
chinery. Very little manpower is used. 
On the west side, excavations and sur- 
facing of approaches are complete. 
The cofferdam on the west side of the 
Colorado River is now complete. Ram- 
type siphon pumps have been installed 
every 3 feet on the cofferdam to drain 
the water from the bottom and subsoil 
into the Colorado River, thus allowing 
the men and machinery to work without 
danger of flood within the cofferdam. 

Plans called for beginning work on the 
east side of the river in January 1949. 
The principal equipment in operation in 
December 1948 included an excavating 
elevator, three draglines, two shovels, 
fifteen 15-cubic-foot dump trucks, one 
50-yard mixer, and 3 miles of spur rail- 
road track. 

It has been reported that studies for 
mechanizing the piers “Fiscal’’ and 
“Benito Juarez” at the Port of Progreso, 
have been initiated, and that when funds 
are available, modern labor-saving ma- 
chinery will be purchased. 

A market for construction equipment 
is indicated by word from the southern 
city of Ciudad Obregon that a contract 
has been signed in Mexico D. F., with 
the Banco Nacional Hipotecario y de 
Obras Publicas that will permit the con- 
struction of sorely needed sewage and 
potable-water works. 


DECREASED MARKET FOR MINING MACHIN- 
ERY, SONORA, MEXICO 


A portion of the mining-machinery 
market is threatened in the Guaymas 
areas of Sonora because Many mines 
have stopped operations as a result of 
the 15 percent ad valorem export tax on 
their products, which mining interests 
have vigorously denounced. 

It is reported from La Paz, Baja Cali- 
fornia, that the Comision de Fomento 
Minero, S. A., will install a modern smel- 
ter for working the ores located in the 
“E] Triunfo” mining region and that 25- 
year contracts are being signed with 
“ejidatarios” ‘holders of communal 
lands) , for the exploitation of their land. 
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DECORTICATING MACHINE INVENTED IN 
YUCATAN, MEXICO 


A machine for decorticating Sanse- 
vieria fiber has been invented in Yucatan 
and probably will be tested on one of the 
largest plantations there during the first 
part of this year. The deterrent to in- 
creased Sansevieria-fiber production is 
the lack of adequate decorticating ma- 
chinery. Sansevieria leaf (containing 
3-5 percent fiber) is not of equal thick- 
ness throughout, but thins out consider- 
ably at the tip. Consequently, machin- 
ery for decortication of henequen leaves 
gives poor results with Sansevieria. 
About 2 percent of the leaf is used in 
fiber production and the remainder is 
wasted. 


THE NETHERLANDS WILL FURNISH DRILL- 
ING EQUIPMENT TO U. S. S. R. 


The Netherlands will supply 2 floating 
revolving cranes with lifting power of 
from 125 to 1,500 tons, 50 sets of station- 
ary Diesel generators (100 kilowatts) and 
20 deep-drilling plants (drilling depth 
100 meters), to the U. S. S. R. under 
terms of their recent trade and payments 
agreement. 


POLAND WILL RECEIVE STEEL-MILL 
EQUIPMENT From U. S. S. R. 


The U.S. S. R. is supplying equipment 
for a large new steel mill for Poland with 
a capacity of 1,500,000 tons, according to 
the Minister of Industry and Commerce. 
Construction of a second large mill in 
eastern Poland is to begin between 1950- 
55. 

Present facilities also will be expanded. 
Together, these facilities will almost 
double prewar production of steel. This 
potential will allow large industrial 
output increases to be scheduled in ma- 
chine, metal, and other industries de- 
pendent on steel. The 1955 schedule of 
machine output is to include 10,000 to 
12,000 tractors, 10,000 automobiles, and 
electrical energy plants to more than 
double 1949 output. 


Medicinals and 
Crude Drugs 


TANGANYIKA’S CRUDE-DruG CROP 


Estimates as of November 30, 1948, of 
crude-drug crops in Tanganyika for the 
year ended December 31, 1948, were as 
follows ‘in long tons): Cinchona bark, 
70; colombo root, 30; and papain, 90. 


Exports, HONG KONG 


Declared exports of drugs, herbs, 
leaves, and roots to the United States 
through Hong Kong during 1948 con- 
sisted of the following items: Psyllium 
husks, 166,995 pounds, valued at $10,170; 
senna, 109,870 pounds, $20,808; ginseng, 


30 pounds, $6,844; rhubarb, 23,044 pounds, 
$8,036; sandalwood, 293 pounds, $422: 
galangal root, 130,116 pounds, $3,864. 

In addition, agar-agar exports from 
Hong Kong to the United States in 1948 
totaled 82,702 pounds, valued at $130,18). 


PRODUCTION AND DOMESTIC CONSUMPTION 
OF SACCHARIN, U. K. 


According to the Customs and Excise 
Commissioners of the United Kingdom, 
the amount of saccharin of British man- 
ufacture passing through their hands 
during the first 9 months of 1948 was 
10,630,000 ounces, compared with 7,270. 
000 ounces in the corresponding 1947 
period and 1,530,000 ounces in the first 9 
months of 1938. 

Domestic consumption rose from 
6,410,000 ounces in 1947, to 7,790,000 
ounces in 1948, while the saccharin ex. 
ported or warehoused for export in- 
creased from 859,000 ounces to 2,840,000 
ounces, says the foreign press 


IMPORTS OF ANIMAL HEALTH REMEDIES, 
ZANZIBAR PROTECTORATE 


The animal population of Zanzibar 
Protectorate—cattle, goats, donkeys, and 
sheep—is estimated at less than 50,000. 
The Protectorate is on an import basis 
for livestock, and in 1947 imported 11,669 
goats, 2,731 cattle, 1,664 sheep, and 101 
donkeys. The most prevalent animal] dis- 
eases reported are trypanosomiasis, east 
coast fever, and contagious ophthalmia 
of cattle. 

Virtually all imports of animal health 
remedies come from the United King- 
dom; these imports in recent years are 
reported at EA£300 to EA£400 annually 
(1 East African pound= $4.0639). 


Motion Pictures 
and Equipment 


16-MM. FILMS IN BELGIUM 


There are between 350 and 400 com- 
16-mm. theaters operating in 
In addition 8 mobile projection 


mercial 
Belgium 
units are operating in the provinces of 
Luxembourg, Hainaut, Limbourg, and 
Antwerp. These theaters are supplied 
by 18 different companies distributing 
16-mm. entertainment films. This num- 
ber includes the major United States film 
companies, who also distribute 16-mm. 
films. United States, France, Switzer- 
land, Russia, Italy, and the United King- 
dom are the suppliers of 16-mm. films to 
this market. There is no Belgian produc- 
tion of 16-mm. films; however, 16-mm. 
copies have been made of two Belgian 
35-mm. films. Laboratory facilities for 
making good quality 16-mm. prints by 
contact and by optical reduction are 
available in Belgium. 
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The industry estimates that approxi- 
mately 1,000 16-mm. projectors are 
available in Belgium. About 400 are in 
theaters, 8 in mobile units, and the re- 
mainder are owned by individuals and 
organizations. Sound projectors made 
in Belgium range in price from $800 to 
$1,300 in United States currency. Al- 
though the Belgians prefer United States 
equipment to that of any other country, 
exchange difficulties practically prevent 
the sale of United States 16-mm. equip- 
ment in Belgium. It is estimated that 
about 300 of the 1,000 projectors in use 
are of French manufacture, 250 are Bel- 
vian machines, 200 are United States 
projectors, and the others come from 
Switzerland, Germany, United Kingdom, 
and the Netherlands. 


NEw CHINESE CENSORSHIP LAW 


The Chinese ‘“‘Law of Motion Picture 
Censorship” as revised by the Legislative 
Yuan on November 11, 1948, was promul- 
gated and made effective by Presidential 
Mandate November 26, 1948. This law, 
governing motion pictures made both in 
China and in foreign countries, prohibits 
the showing of any motion picture with- 
out Government censorship, approval, 
and license. Motion pictures considered 
to fall in any of the following categories 
shall be revised, deleted in part, or pro- 
hibited: (1) Those which impair the in- 
terest or national dignity of the Republic 
of China; (2) those which destroy public 
order; (3) those which infringe good 
morals; and (4) those which promote 
superstition or heterodoxy. 

Under such broad categories, the na- 
ture and type of pictures which may be 
shown would seem to depend very largely 
on the interpretation and application of 
the law by its administrators. Upon vio- 
lation of this law, seizure of motion pic- 
tures, suspension of business, or pecu- 
niary penalty may be imposed. 


RECEIPTS IN GUAYAQUIL, ECUADOR 


Preliminary statistics prepared by the 
municipal office that controls public en- 
tertainments indicate the.relative popu- 
larity of films shown in Guayaquil, 
Ecuador, during 1948. The leading box- 
Office attraction in 1948 was a United 
States feature with gross receipts of 
159,395 sucres ($8,700). Five of the ten 
leading box-office attractions were 
United States features, 4 were Mexican 
pictures, and one was an Argentine film. 

Total box-office receipts for all films 
during 1948 was 9,915,095 sucres ($542,- 
000), paid by 3,300,000 movie goers in 
Guayaquil. Comparable figures for 1947 
are 9,123,233 sucres ($500,000). Conver- 
sions are made at the free market rate 
of exchange of 18.28 sucres to the dollar. 

At the end of 1948 there were 13 
theaters operating in Guayaquil, 3 less 
than at the beginning of the year. Two 
of three were closed because the build- 
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ings were considered unsafe by the mu- 
nicipal authorities. No new theaters 
were opened, although several installed 
new projection and sound equipment 
during the year. 


DEVELOPMENTS IN THE NETHERLANDS 


There has been some discussion re- 
cently of removing restrictions against 
showing German films in the Nether- 
lands. During December 1948 the Dis- 
tributors’ Section of the Bioscoop Bond 
is reported to have recommended to the 
Managing Board that a decision on the 
removal of restrictions be postponed an- 
other year. The recommendation has 
not been approved, but no opposition is 
expected. Before the war German pic- 
tures obtained 16 to 17 percent of the 
total Netherlands playing time. In spite 
of the commercial advantage of showing 
German films, however, the Distributors’ 
Section is reported to have been almost 
unanimous in its recommendation. The 
playing time previously enjoyed by Ger- 
man films has been absorbed by United 
States and British pictures. Trade circles 
are of the opinion that, if German pic- 
tures were put back on the Netherlands 
market, they would pick up about 5 per- 
cent of the playing time. 

A Government advisory committee, 
composed of four members of the Gov- 
ernment (one each from the Ministries 
of General Affairs and Information, and 
two from the Ministry of Education), 
four trade representatives from the 
Bioscoop Bond, and a representative of 
the Nederlandsche Bank as its chairman, 
has been formed. The committee’s func- 
tion will be to advise the Government on 
financial and exchange matters pertain- 
ing to motion pictures. It is too early to 
determine the actual practical purpose 
of the committee. 


Paints and 
Pigments 


CANADIAN EXPORTS DECLINE 


Canadian exports of paints and var- 
nishes in 1948 dropped more than $1,000,- 
000 in value from those in 1947, reports 
the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. To- 
tals were $6,235,000 and $7,346,000, re- 
spectively. 


Petroleum and 
Products 


PLANS ANNOUNCED FOR CONSTRUCTION OF 
New PIPE LINE, ARGENTINA 


Announcement has been made of 
plans for the construction of a 500-mile 
gas pipe line, which is to extend from the 
gas fields of Plaza Huincul, in the Ter- 


ritory of Neuquen, Argentina, to the 
vicinity of the town of General Conesa, 
in the territory of Rio Negro. The line, 
which is scheduled for completion in 
1951, will connect at General Conesa 
with the pipe line now being constructed 
from Comodoro Rivadavia to Buenos 
Aires. This project, which will be under 
the supervision of the Direcci6én General 
de Gas del Estado, is expected to cost 
approximately 140,000,000 pesos. 


REDUCTION IN OIL REFINERY OUTPUT, 
ARUBA, NETHERLANDS WEST INDIES 


The recent diminishing demand in 
world fuel-oil markets has resulted in a 
retrenchment of output of petroleum 
products by the Aruba, N. W. I., refinery 
of the Lago Oil and Transport Co., Ltd., 
(a subsidiary of the Standard Oil Com- 
pany of New Jersey). 

Average daily runs to still for the past 
6 months have been as follows: 


In barrels 


Month (42 gallons each) 


II a a cin si Si ting Sri . 385, 000 
September 1066............... . 370, 000 
COOTER TRG iin ine creiricininccaa See 
DE Ree sii cence dees 325, 000 
Po eS 
SRN Tea inies ori tonsa eho 330, 000 


The daily average of crude through- 
out is expected to be maintained at 300,- 
000 to 320,000 barrels, and at a higher 
percentage of light-oils production. 


PRODUCTION TESTS ON OIL WELL RESULT 
IN COMMERCIAL FLOW, CHILE 


The Petroleum Service of the Fomento 
Corporation has announced that a re- 
cently conducted production test on 
Springhill oil well No. 18, located in the 
Magallanes area of Chile, resulted in a 
commercial flow of oil. As of January 
26, however, capacity tests had not been 
sufficiently extensive to determine the 
ultimate capacity of the well. 

Springhill No. 16 was abandoned after 
a production test indicated a gas ratio 
of 6,000 to 1. The second wildcat well in 
the San Sebastian area was also aban- 
doned because of insufficient production. 


NOVEMBER PRODUCTION DOWN, COLOMBIA 


Crude-oil production by commercial 
concessions in Colombia during Novem- 
ber 1948 totaled 2,398,181 barrels, for a 
daily average of 79,939 barrels, as com- 
pared with the previous month’s record- 
breaking production of 2,490,011 barrels 
and daily average of 80,323 barrels. Dur- 
ing the month Colombian pipelines car- 
ried a daily average of 70,323 barrels, 
for a monthly total of 2,106,990 barrels. 

Refinery production increased during 
November to a total of 745,770 barrels, 
or a daily average of 24,859 barrels, as 
compared with the previous month’s 
daily average of 22,005 barrels, totaling 
682,146 barrels. 

Exports in November of 1,884,867 bar- 
rels, valued at US$4,821,037, surpassed 
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the previous month’s shipments of 1,881,- 
226 barrels, valued at US$4,808,824. Of 
this total 46.8 percent (by quantity) was 
shipped to the United States; 25.5 per- 
cent to Curacao; 19.1 percent to Trini- 
dad; 4.7 percent to Berre, France; and 
3.9 percent to Argentina. 


THE NETHERLANDS Now ONE OF EUROPE’S 
Masor OIL PRODUCERS 


In the postwar period the Netherlands 
has become one of the major European 
oil producers. Output increased from a 
mere 41,000 barrels in 1945 to 435,000 
barrels in 1946. In 1947 production rose 
to 1,478,000 barrels and in 1948 is esti- 
mated to have been in the neighborhood 
of 2,800,000 barrels. Current monthly 
output is about 350,000 barrels. 

Domestic requirements are approxi- 
mately four times greater than present 
production. 


Radios 


PRODUCTION, AUSTRIA 


Production of radios in Austria reached 
a postwar high in September 1948 when 
1,803 sets were produced. It is estimated 
that present capacity is about 18,000 sets 
per month. The recent increase in pro- 
duction resulted largely from improved 
availability of raw materials, but it is 
believed that introduction of the install- 
ment payment plan for radio sets also 
influenced the industry to step up pro- 
duction. This industry shows a seasonal 


trend, the autumn generally leading, 
probably owing to the pre-Christmas 
demand. 


EXPORTS, BIZONAL GERMANY 
Export deliveries of radio-receiving 
equipment from Bizonal Germany totaled 
$39,520 during the first 7 months of 1948; 
transmitting apparatus, $38295; and 
electronic tubes, $89,770. 


OUTPUT, JAPAN 


During the first 10 months of 1948 the 
output of radio receivers in Japan totaled 
1,392,403; transmitters, 1,746; and vac- 
uum tubes (including receiver, repeater, 
transmitter, and other tubes), 9,700,824. 


Railway 
quipment 


IRAN’S LOCOMOTIVES IN PooR CONDITION 


Sixty percent of Iran’s railway loco- 
motives have been reported as currently 
not in operating condition. 


DEVELOPMENTS, MEXICO 


The replacing of rolling stock, aug- 
mented by reconditioned equipment, is 
one of the principal points involved in 
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the return of the railroads to company 
management in Mexico. The rehabilita- 
tion of the line, before the end of Presi- 
dent Aleman’s term of office, was a stipu- 
lation of the agreement. 

The Sinaloa division has already re- 
ceived eight reconstructed locomotives 
that are in good condition. Some first- 
class and second-class coaches also have 
been replaced with newer and better 
units. 


Rubber and 
Products 


MEeExIco Has NEw Tax ON TIRES AND TUBES 


The Mexican Government has estab- 
lished a special Federal tax of 3 percent 
of monthly receipts from first-hand sales 
of rubber tires and tubes produced by 
manufacturers, effective January 1, 1949. 
The law, under separate articles, has nu- 
merous provisions of application, but the 
effect is to replace the former tax rate of 
3.3 percent payable on tires and tubes 
under the Mercantile Income Law, with 
the flat rate of 3 percent on first-hand 
sales and the additional provision for 
participation by various eligible Federal 
entities to bring the total applicable tax 
to 5 percent. The law provides that if 
rubber products, other than tires and 
tubes, are produced in the same factory, 
receipts derived from the sale of these 
products shall be subject only to the mer- 
cantile income tax, provided their value 
does not exceed 20 percent of the plant's 
total output. If such products account 
for more than 20 percent of total produc- 
tion, the special tax is levied on total 
receipts of the factory 


Shipbuilding 


BRITISH East AFRICA LAUNCHES PADDLE 
STEAMER 


A new paddle steamer, Lugard II, dis- 
placing 380 tons and with accommoda- 
tions for 48 passengers, was launched on 
Lake Albert in Kenya, British East Af- 
rica, in the third quarter of 1948. The 
launching of this steamer is evidence of 
the increasing importance of lake traffic 
in British East Africa. 


ACTIVITY, JAPAN 


During the period October 10—Novem- 
ber 20, 1948, the following shipbuilding 
activity took place in Japan: (1) 19 steel 
cargo vessels totaling 16,510 gross tons, 
6 steel fishing vessels (4,690 gross tons) 
and 1 wooden ship (250 gross tons) were 
launched; (2) 7 steel cargo vessels (10,600 
gross tons), 5 steel fishing vessels (1,406 
gross tons), and 2 wooden ships (370 
gross tons), were completed; and (3) 34 
wooden barges were completed for the 


U.S. S. R. and 8 wooden tugs, previously 
completed, were exported to Russia. 


PASSENGER SHIPS ORDERED, BRITISH Easy 





AFRICA 


The British-India Steam Navigation 
Co. in the third quarter of 1948 ap. 
nounced the placing of orders for two 
15,000-ton passenger ships to run be. 
tween Great Britain and British Eas 
Africa via the Suez Canal. Each wij 
carry about 275 passengers. ( 
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THE NETHERLANDS BUILDS FoR U.S. §.R 


A fully equipped whaling “mother” 
ship of 22,500 tons with a refrigerating 
plant, three 5,000-ton freighters, sig | 
3,000-ton tankers, 5 cold-storage ships 
with a deadweight capacity of 1,000 tons 
equipped for freezing fish, and 10 whale | 
catchers equipped with 2,500-horsepower | 
engines (‘speed 13 Knots) will be supplieg | 
by the Netherlands, to the U. S. SR | 
under their recent trade and payment 
agreement. 





Soaps. Toiletries, 
and Essential Oils! 


PRODUCTION OF SOAPS AND COSMETICS, 
AUSTRIA 





Production of soap and soap products 
in Austria in October totaled 3,270 metric 
tons compared with 3,067 metric tons in 
September. The value was 4,222,000 
schillings, which represented 4.8 percent 
of the total value of all chemicals. 

The value of cosmetic produced in Oc- 
tober was 3,077,000 schillings, an increase 
of 24 percent over the 2,473,000-schilling 
production of September. The produc: | 
tion increase resulted from increased | 
availability of raw materials and strong | 
consumer demand 
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Textiles and | 
Related Products | 


Exports, ITALY 
: 


All Italian yarn and fabric exports for 
the first 11 months of 1948 except wool 
yarn, silk fabrics, and mixed syntheti 
fabrics, exceeded those for the corre | 
sponding period of 1947; cotton yarn and | 
synthetic fibers were more than 100 per: | 
cent greater ; 

Exports during the first 11 months 0 | 
1948, with comparable figures for 194] 
in parentheses ‘(in metric tons), were 
as follows: Cotton yarn, 30,280 (14,744) 
cotton fabrics, 12,553 (9,904); hemp 
yarn, 3,985 (3,815); raw hemp and tow 
19,001 (13,221); wool yarn, 3,303 (4,033); 
wool fabrics, 5,919 (5,530) ; raw silk, 1,328 
(7,610); silk fabrics, 115 (172); mixed 


(Continued on p. 46) 
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Central Railway of Peru 
Reverts to Private Owners 


Governmental administration of the 
Ferrocarril Central del Peru (Central 
Railway of Peru), assumed in August 
1948 when a strike of railway workers 
paralyzed operation of the line, was ter- 
minated by a Supreme Decree of January 
11, 1949. 

Reasons for the move: The situation 
has now returned to normal, and, with 
the issuance of the Supreme Resolution 
of November 29, 1948, permitting freight- 
rate increases to offset the wage bonus 
for the workmen, the purpose of the Gov- 
ernment’s administration was accom- 
plished. 


India Acts To Relieve 
Bombay Port Congestion 


New and vigorous steps are to be taken 
to alleviate congestion at the port of 
Bombay, India, which previous measures 
have been unable to correct. A program 
has been under way designed to provide 
more railroad cars and gasoline for trucKs 
so that clearance from the port area may 
be stepped up—but a trial period has 
demonstrated that these measures are 
not comprehensive enough to solve the 
problem. The new program includes re- 
building of docking facilities destroyed 
in an explosion in 1944, an increase in 
the staff of the Customs Service (with 
provision for after-hours inspectors), 
and a ruling to prevent refugees from re- 
siding in the dock area—a situation that 
adds appreciably to the general conges- 
tion. 


Argentina’s Five-Year Plan 
Includes New Power Plants 


Argentina’s Direccion General de Agua 
y Energia Eléctrica has been allotted 
241,000,000 pesos from Five-Year Plan 
funds, by executive order. Of this 
amount, 47,250,000 pesos will be ear- 
marked for hydroelectric plants, 38,400,- 
000 pesos for thermoelectric plants, 19,- 
400,000 pesos for electrical grids, and 
29,500,000 pesos for equipment. 

It has also been decreed that all the 
public works and acquisitions of property 
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by the Argentine Government during 
1949 shall not exceed 2,684,000,000 pesos. 
This includes money from Five-Year 
Plan sources as well as regular budget 
allotments and income from bond issues. 


Air Service to China and 
Australia Planned by India 


The Civil Aviation Department of In- 
dia expects to establish new international 
air services to China and Australia in the 
near future. Bharat Airways has been 
granted the route from Calcutta to 
Shanghai ‘via Bangkok, Saigon, and 
Hong Kong, and a possible extension to 
Tokyo). Indian Overseas Airlines has 
been granted the route from Calcutta to 
Sydney ‘via Bangkok, Singapore, Ba- 
tavia, Sourabaya, and Darwin). These 
route awards are on an experimental 
basis and will involve no official subsidy. 


Italian Inland Transport 
Traffic Increased in 1948 


Data on transportation of goods and 
passengers in Italy during 1948 are 
quoted by the Minister of Communica- 
tions in a recent article: 


, Set 
TRANSPORT, UTILITIES, and — 
COMMUNICATIONS 





Trinidad Opens New 
Tourist Reception Center 


The new King’s Wharf Passenger 
Center at Port of Spain, Trinidad, was 
formally opened December 20, 1948. 
This new tourist reception center rep- 
resents part of the Trinidad govern- 
ment’s 3-year plan to promote increased 
tourist travel to the colony. 

Designed to create a pleasant first im- 
pression of the island, the Center was 
constructed by the Trinidad and Tobago 
Tourist Board, a government agency, at 
a total cost of approximately $100,000. 
\ reception hall, decorated in pastel 
shades and typically tropical furniture, 
provides tourist information and a cable 
service. A tour service is planned. Im- 
proved passenger customs service pro- 
vides adequate space, lighting, and facil- 
ities for the systematic handling of 
customs inspection in an adjoining shed. 

The Center is conveniently located at 
the eastern end of King’s Wharf, where 
passenger ships dock, and not far from 
the business section of the city. 



















Average 
distance of 
movement 
(kilometers) 


‘Ton-kilom- 
eters 


Gioods transported by (millions) 


1938 1948 1938 1948 


State railroads | 11,140} 10,748] 215.7] 257.5 





Railroads in concession ___| 256 186 29.0 27.0 
Suburban tram lines | 29 21 15.9 17.4 
Highway transport | 4,500) 7,500) 112.0) 129.0 





Total 15, 925 |18, 455 


Figures indicate a 13.8 percent increase 
in transportation of goods, whereas the 
average distance that goods were trans- 
ported increased by 19.5 percent for state 
railroads and by 15.2 percent for high- 
way transport. 

Substantial increase in passenger traf- 
fic is noted: 


Passenger- Average dis- 
kilometers tance traveled 


(millions) (kilometers) 
Passengers carried by million kilometers 


1938 1948 1938 1948 
State railroads 11,400 23,320) 104.8 69.9 
Railroads in concession 1,653) 4,049 16. 2 20.5 
Suburban tram lines 1,328; 2,802 7.8 9 
Motor busses 1,500 6,000 15 40) 
Other motor vehicles 7, 225) 5, 250 
rotal 23, 106) 41, 421 


Recent increase in railroad fares and 
freight rates is expected to result in a 
yield of about 25,000,000,000 to 30,000,- 
000,000—representing about 3 percent of 
Italy’s national income in _ 1949-50, 
whereas the proportion in 1938 was 3.5 
percent. Future minor adjustments in 
tariffs may be necessary. 


Agency Created To Administer 
Port Operations in Argentina 


The Government of Argentina has 
formed the DirecciOn General de Puertos 
y Vias Navegables (General Administra- 
tion of Ports and Navigation Routes) by 
decree of January 22, 1949. This agency, 
which will form part of the Secretariat 
of Transport, will take charge of all op- 
erations concerned with the loading and 
unloading of merchandise and the han- 
dling of cargo in port zones, which pre- 
viously had been handled by the General 
Administration of Customs and Ports. 
As a result of this measure, the “inter- 
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Austria Introduces Tourist-Card Plan 


The most important single step toward improvement of Austria’s balance of payments 
was taken when, on December 1, 1948, tourist cards were introduced, says the American 
Legation at Vienna. The new provisions were made in order to facilitate travel through 
the western zones, and at the same time eliminate many of the objectionable features 
of the dual currency requirements imposed in the past on Austrian tourists. 

The significance of the move is indicated by the experience that Austria’s postwar 
commodity exports pay for less than one-third of the cost of goods imported. Paralyzing 
damage suffered by industry during World War II, and aggravated by postwar looting, 
military withdrawal, obsolescence, and other gravely adverse factors have led to the 
conclusion that the Austrian economy, to achieve self-sufficiency, will find it necessary 
not only to subsidize exports but to depend to a greater degree than ever on invisible 
exports, such as tourist trade. 

Potentially, returns from tourist trade are capable of reducing Austria’s balance-of- 
payments deficit by an appreciable amount. In 1937 the deficit amounted to 231,000,000 
schillings—about $45,000,000 at 1937 exchange rates. Net returns from tourist trade 
covered about $34,000,000, or 76 percent. The rest was made up by revenue from othe1 
invisible service items. 

An early revival of the tourist trade so vital to Austria’s self-sufficiency was impeded 
by the physical and psychological aftermath of war. Hotels were in a serious state of 
disrepair as a result of war damage and neglect. The most important hotels had been 
requisitioned by occupying powers. Transportation facilities had been disrupted, and 
travel was severely restricted by permit requirements. Food was scarce, which accentuated 
the popular opinion that plans for reviving tourism were premature. 

Under the direction of the Tourist Section of the Austrian Ministry of Trade and 
Reconstruction, coordinated plans were made which resulted in removal of most 
impediments to tourist trade. The greatest single difficulty regarding tourist-trade 
revival was the problem of making entry into Austria convenient and easy for the 
traveler. Early regulation required that all hotel accommodations be purchased, in hard 
currencies, prior to entry. The accommodations thus paid for were the same that were 
available to Austrians who paid in schillings. 

To correct the situation, the tourist-card plan was formulated. Travelers to Austria 
now need only to obtain from Austrian representatives in their country a tourist card, 
which assures the purchaser of a military permit upon application. The card is paid 
for at a rate of 15 schillings ($1.67) in hard currency for each day of the contemplated 


stay in Austria. 
much in excess of the usual Austrian diet. 


is consumed by the traveler. 





A coupon attached to the card entitles the traveler to “tourist rations” 
at any hotel or restaurant, which provides for three meals per day totaling 5,000 calories 

The payment of 15 schillings per day in hard 
currency is considered sufficient to cover the cost of necessarily imported food which 


The tourist-card plan is expected in the future to attract more than the estimated 
$100,000 which Americans spent in Austria in 1948. 








vention” of the port of Buenos Aires and 
the General Administration of Customs 
and Ports has been terminated. 


New Telephone Circuit Links 
the Netherlands and Turkey 


A telephone connection between the 
Netherlands and Turkey was opened 
January 21, 1949, the American Embassy} 
at The Hague reports. Accepted are or- 
dinary and urgent private calls and Gov- 
ernment calls. Person-to-person calls 
are accepted only if they originate in 
Turkey. 


Beira Water Supply Company 


The Beira Water Supply Co. (Com- 
panhia das Aguas de Beira), in Mozam- 
bique, was officially organized on January 
15, 1949, with a capital of approximately 
$1,600,000 (U. S. currency). 


Reorganization of Venezuelan 
Air Line (LVA) Gets 
Under Way 

The Venezuelan air line Linea Aeru- 


postal Venezolana (LAV) recently an- 
nounced that a thorough reorganization 


42 


had been undertaken in all its depart- 
ments in an attempt to cut down the 
heavy operating losses of the line. High 
operating costs and excess personnel 
were stated to be the principal causes of 
LAV’s financial difficulties. 


Caracas Municipal Transport 
Financial Condition Improved 


The Government-owned Municipal 
Transport Company (Servicio Publico de 
Transporte del Distrito Federal, S. A.) of 
Caracas, Venezuela, has revealed several 
arresting facts concerning its present 
financial status. The management that 
had controlled the company up to No- 
vember 25, 1948, had been losing more 
than 400,000 bolivares ($120,000) a 
month, had been paying salaries which 
reached a total of 805,644 bolivares in 
October 1948, and had been receiving an 
average of only 23,000 bolivares per day 
from fares. The new management found 
the company in a virtual state of bank- 
ruptcy when it took over on November 
25, 1948. 

Since that time, the announcement 
goes on to say, the new management has 
“taken strong reform measures.” Some 
405 unnecessary employees have been re- 


leased, operating costs have been cut by 
300,000 bolivares a month, and receipts 
of fares have risen to 32,000 bolivares per 
day. Further reforms are promised, ca]. 
culated to bring an improvement of sery. 
ice and an increase in the number of 
busses. 

The cited announcement was made in 
response to public criticism of the com. 
pany’s new 8-fare tickets which sell for 
1 bolivar (put into effect January 24) 
and to constant rumors concerning “the 
poor financial status of the company” 
and “its possible sale to private interests.” 


Association of Air Transport 
Companies Planned for India 


Plans have been announced for the 
organization of the “Air Transport As. 
sociation of India” in the near future. 
Air Services of India, Air India, Deccan 
Airways, Airways of India, Indian Over. 
seas Airlines, and Ambica Airlines par- 
ticipated in the preliminary organizing 
conference. This organiZation will be 
established to promote the general in- 
terests of the air-transport companies, 
coordinate tariffs and timetables, min- 
imize uneconomic practices, and promote 
safety, the U. S. Embassy at New Delhi 


Says. 


Foreign Ships Not Subject 
to Special Fees in Mexico 


Special fees levied on ships arriving in 
Mexican ports, to provide funds for Sea- 
man’s Homes, are now to be applied only 
to ships of Mexican registry, the Minis- 
try of Finance has indicated. This order 
modifies a 1942 provision that all ships, 
including foreign-flag vessels, entering 
Mexican ports should, upon each arrival, 
make a contribution for such Homes. 


Restoration Progresses on 
Calcutta’s Telephone System 


A fire last fall completely gutted the 
9,000 lines of central telephone exchanges 
at Calcutta, India. Gradual progress 1s 
being made in restoring these exchanges, 
with more than 1,800 lines functioning 
at the turn of the year, the local press 
announces. By the middle of spring, 
1949, the total of lines restored may be 
up to 5,000, or more than 50 percent. 
The American Consulate General at Cal- 
cutta reported in December that the 
work of restoration had been held up by 
the shortage of stocks of cables 


Inland Transport Situation 
in Austria, December 1948 
By Epwarp C. Lyncu, U. S. Legation, 
The present carrying capacity of in- 
land transport in Austria is conditioned 
by dilapidated and obsolete equipment, 
neglected maintenance, and many struc 
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tures (particularly bridges) with a tem- 
porary construction. Huge expenditures 
are needed to convert the existing “‘tem- 
porary category” to a permanent basis. 

After the end of hostilities the Soviets 
claimed as war booty 1,330 locomotives, 
12,789 freight cars, and 2,097 passenger 
cars. Since that time and up to October 
1, 1948, the Soviet authorities had re- 
moved from Austria 75 locomotives, 5,384 
freight cars, and 297 passenger cars of 
their “war-booty” stock; in October and 
November they demanded 540 locomo- 
tives and 5,855 cars of such stock. 

Arrears in railroad-track maintenance 
due to wartime shortages and war dam- 
age are estimated to be 35,000 tons of 
steel rails and 3,600,000 ties. Approxi- 
mately 37 percent of the steam locomo- 
tives are more than 30 years old. Sev- 
enty-seven percent of the electric loco- 
motives are more than 15 years old. 
Fifty percent of the box cars, 40 percent 
of the coal cars, and 60 percent of the 
passenger coaches are more than 25 years 
old. Eighty-one percent of the trucks 
and busses, 91 percent of auto passenger 
cars, and 96 percent of Austria’s taxicabs 
are more than 5 years old, and a large 
part of this equipment is more than 10 
years old. 

During the war the Austrian transport 
system was utilized to full capacity, and 
maintenance was neglected. Toward 
the end of the war the railroads were 
heavily bombed, and when the war ended 
transportation was ata complete stand- 
still. After hostilities ceased, railway 
reconstruction proceeded slowly because 
of the shortage of material and supplies, 
and a great part of the work was of tem- 
porary repair. Locomotives and rolling 
stock were mended clumsily, and bridges 
were rebuilt on temporary structures 
good only for very slow speed; this was 
necessary so as to establish as quickly 
as possible a temporary capacity suffi- 
cient to handle the hundreds of thou- 
sands of displaced persons and prisoners 
of war and the huge volume of traffic re- 
quired by the civil population and the 
occupation forces. The Austrian Fed- 
eral Railroads have gone deeply into 
debt, spending 580,000,000 schillings on 
reconstruction, and must continue for 
many years huge expenditures before 
their lines will be completely rehabili- 
tated. 

The railroads operate at a loss of ap- 
proximately 1,000,000 schillings per day 
because of heavy increases in the cost of 
fuel, supplies, material, and labor with- 
out a corresponding increase in traffic 
rates. When the extraordinary expendi- 
tures for reconstruction and electrifica- 
tion are added to normal operating ex- 
benses, the loss is approximately 2,000,- 
000 schillings per day. The present policy 
is for the Government to subsidize the 
Federal Railroads in preference to rais- 
ing the rates. An increase in rates is not 
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and may be utilized every 4 months. 


the purchase was made. 





Canadian Travel Allotment Liberalized 


Canada’s Foreign Exchange Control Board has authorized payment by 
U.S. dollar draft for goods bought on credit, by Canadians traveling in 
the United States, and brought into Canada under the $100 exemption, the 
U.S. Embassy at Ottawa reports. The additional amount may be allowed 
over and above the $150 annual allotment for travel in the United States, 


In effect, for people who purchase on credit, the ruling permits an impor- 
tant increase in potential expenditure. 
withdraw $50 every 4 months for travel in the United States it would be 
possible for him to purchase goods to the amount of $100 on credit on each 
visit. In such cases the total of his allotment for expenditures in the United 
States might amount to $450 during the year, rather than the $150. 

An authorized dealer may sell U.S. dollars apart from the annual travel 
allotment to residents of Canada to pay for incidental personal purchases 
obtained on credit and brought into Canada by the residents under the 
$100 exemption, provided that a declaration, on Customs Form E. 24, signed 
by a Collector of Customs, evidences importation of the goods. Also neces- 
sary is an invoice from the firm in the United States from which the goods 
were bought indicating that payment is due and owing for the purchases. 

U.S. dollars in an amount not exceeding the invoice price may be sold 
only in the form of a draft or money order payable to the firm from which 


If a Canadian traveler should 








considered advisable at the present time 
because of its effect on the general price 
level. 

Planned improvements in inland 
transport for the next 4 years include the 
heavy repair of 100 locomotives, 800 pas- 
senger cars, 1,000 freight cars, 500 street- 
cars and the purchase in Austria of 20 
Diesel locomotives, 1,800 freight cars, 15 
railroad passenger Diesel motor Cars, 
5,000 autotrucks, 800 autobusses, 100 
trolley busses, and 200 streetcars, the 
electrification of an additional 300 kil- 
ometers of railroad lines now steam-op- 
erated, and the adoption of a program 
that will permit a gradual catch-up in 
the arrears of maintenance in general. 

The big problem of railway transport 
is to obtain the schillings required to 
carry on the rehabilitation considered 
necessary to keep transportation abreast 
of the general economic developments 
and to secure certain raw materials and 
capital goods not available in Austria. 
Only the raw materials and capital goods 
considered essential to establish a sound 
transport system are included in the Eco- 
nomic Cooperation Administration pro- 
gram. Inland transport is taking a small 
share in ECA aid but will require heavy 
expenditure of schillings within Austria 
to maintain a capacity sufficient to move 
satisfactorily the freight and passenger 
traffic expected. The recent release of 
218,930,000 schillings from ECA counter- 
part funds earmarked for the transport 
industry will insure greater activity in 
the work of heavy repairs to railroad 
locomotives and rolling stock, and it is 
the hope that in the future additional 
schillings can be released from such 
funds to continue rehabilitation. It is 


not deemed possible to complete the re- 
habilitation of Austria’s inland trans- 
port and put it on a paying basis within 
4 years. That will take a much longer 
time. 

Freight tonnage is expected to increase 
by approximately 5,000,000 tons, and pas- 
senger traffic by 18,000,000 passengers, 
during 1949. The goal is for inland 
transport to be able to meet transport 
requirements; and to reach the goal it is 
anticipated that the net loss of the Aus- 
trian Federal Railroads for the year 1949 
will amount to about 770,181,000 schill- 
ings. 





Striking Economie Advances 
Scored by Bizonal Germany 
in 1948 


(Continued from p. 5) 


and electric power will continue to exceed 
prewar output. Exports will probably 
exceed the billion-dollar level; the in- 
creased exports will be supplemented by 
foreign aid to finance imports scheduled 
at almost $2,000,000,000. 

By the middle of next year, Western 
Germany should be able to restore its in- 
dustrial production to a level about 10 
percent below prewar and to provide a 
standard of living which, although below 
its 1936 level, would still be high enough 
to provide a real incentive for further 
progress. 





The 8,000-ton Jalaprabha, the second 
oceangoing steamship to be built in In- 
dia, was launched at Vizagapatam, In- 
dia, on November 20, 1948. 
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First International Automobile 
Show. New York 


The First International Automobile 
Show closed in New York on February 
10 after a 6-day run with a total attend- 
ance of 47,000, according to Gottfried 
Neuburger, executive director of the ex- 
position. Nearly 100 different models of 
cars, Motorcycles, and trucks from Aus- 
tria, Czechoslovakia, France, Germany, 
Great Britain, and Italy were shown. 
Sales made on the floor reached a volume 
of many millions of dollars, surpassing 
the estimates of even the most optimistic 
exhibitors. 


Paris International Trade Fair 


The annual Paris International Trade 
Fair will take place this year from May 
21 to June 6. Because of the growing 
demand for exhibit space, new buildings 
had to be erected which will at least 
partly take care of the overflow of appli- 
cations. It is expected that the number 
of exhibitors (9,133 in 1948) will mount 
this year. The whole exhibition park 
where the Paris International Trade Fair 
takes place occupies a surface of nearly 
5,000,000 square feet. Despite the con- 
struction of new buildings, more than 
2,000 applications for space had to be re- 
fused this year at the Paris Fair. 

American buyers wishing to attend this 
largest of the international trade fairs 
of Europe are requested to contact the 
representative of the Fair in the United 
States at the following address: French 
Chamber of Commerce in the United 
States, 630 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Canadian International 
Trade Fair. Toronto 


Booking of space in the household- 
furnishings section of the Second Cana- 
dian International Trade Fair, to be held 
at the Exhibition Grounds in Toronto 
from May 30 to June 10, 1949, under the 
sponsorship of the Dominion Govern- 
ment, indicates that Canadian and 
United Kingdom firms will be the heavi- 
est exhibitors. A firm from the Malayan 
Union, displaying a line of rattans, rattan 
products, malacca canes, and kindred 


+4 


Fair for the first time. Another initial 
exhibitor is from French Morocco, dis- 
playing a line of household furnishings. 

Floor coverings are to be displayed by 
many firms, the Canadians featuring 
linoleums and similar coverings, whereas 
the United Kingdom firms lean more to- 
ward woven rugs and carpets. 

Metal and plastic kitchen utensils and 
equipment are being shown by several 
Canadian firms. In a strong bid for the 
market, an English firm is showing a line 
of sinks and cabinets of stainless steel 
and vitreous enamel. 

The English china firms are returning, 
as are the Czechoslovakian glass and 
crystal exhibitors. Included in this sec- 
tion are 10 Canadian and English firms 
exhibiting at the Trade Fair for the first 
time. 

The Siamese are coming back to dis- 
play their Niello silver jewelry, hand- 
woven sarongs, precious and Semipre- 
cious stones and other handicraft. This 
year’s exhibit is under the sponsorship 
of a semi-governmental organization 
formed as a direct result of last year’s 
successful display. 

An English firm has taken an extremely 
large display space to exhibit jewelry 
and silver-plated flatware. Other Eng- 
lish firms in this section are displaying 
flat and hollow ware of silver, cigarette 
cases and boxes and candlesticks. The 
Czechoslovakian ornament manufactur- 
ers will be seen again in this section. 

The Swiss watchmakers have again, 
as in 1948, taken a large footage of space 
and will show the latest developments in 
the watch industry. 

The Food and Beverages Section will 
form one of the major categories at the 
1949 Fair. Distillers of Scotch whisky 
will be substantially represented, and so 
will the Canadian rye-whisky distillers. 

To the large representation of Cana- 
dian brewers and wine growers last year 
several new firms are being added. South 
Africa is displaying its dried-fruit prod- 
ucts for the first time. Czechoslovakia is 
already in this section, along with Lux- 
embourg, France, the British West In- 
dies, and Hong Kong. Food and produce 
firms from other countries are negotiat- 
ing for space. 
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tropical products, is exhibiting at the 















United States exhibitors who wish to 
reserve space at the Second Canadian 
International Trade Fair are strongly 
urged to do so without delay. They 
should apply to R. H. Dayton, Adminis. 
trator, Canadian International Trade 
Fair, Exhibition Grounds, Toronto, Can- 
ada. 


Prague International 
Trade Fair 


The Spring 1949 Prague Internationa] 
Trade Fair will take place from March 
13 to 20, and the Fall Fair from Septem- 
ber 11 to 18, 1949. The Fall Fair will be 
the fiftieth event since the inception of 
the Prague Fair 

Voucher cards for a visit to the Fair— 
which. as in previous years, will feature 








nm 


ill types of capital and consumer goods— | 
can be obtained from the official repre- | 


sentative of the Fair, Pan Atlantic Inc. 
59 Pearl Street, New York 4, New York 

Foreign buyers will, upon presentation 
of the voucher card, be granted a free 
visa by the Czechoslovak Embassy in 
Washington or Consulates in the various 
cities in the United States. Visitors are 





urged to secure accommodations well in | 


advance, either privately through a 
travel bureau or through the Fair Ac- 
commodation Bureau by writing to: Fair 
Accommodation Bureau, Veletrzni 20, 
Prague 7, Czechoslovakia 

Roval Netherlands 

Industries Fair, Utrecht 


The Spring 1949 Royal Netherlands In- 
dustries Fair (International) of Utrecht 
will take place from March 29 to April 7 
As in former years, the Spring Fair will 
put special emphasis on the display of 
construction materials and equipment, 
and of textiles. 

The total area available for exhibition 
purposes has increased from 37,000 
square meters at the last (Fall) Fair to 
approximately 42,000 square meters at 
the Spring Fair. To date 250 United 
States exhibitors have signified their in- 
tention to participate directly or through 
agents in the Spring Fair. 

The Fair continues to be hampered by 
lack of space. Approximately 50 percent 
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of the applications for exhibition space 
had to be refused because of insufficient 
room. Because of this the management 
has adopted the policy of giving prefer- 
ence to manufacturers over wholesalers 
and agents. 

The building of a new machinery ex- 
hibition hall is contemplated, to accom- 
modate exhibitors on 24,000 square 
meters of space. Construction is ex- 
pected to start in the spring of this 
year. In connection with this hall there 
are plans for a dock permitting canal 
parges to unload directly into the build- 
ing. Cranes having a capacity of 100 
tons will be included as part of the equip- 
ment of the building. 

As of this date exhibitors from 20 for- 
eign countries have signified their in- 
tention of participating in the Spring 
Fair: 2,794 firms were represented in the 
Fall Fair. 

Capital and producers’ goods of these 
categories will be on display: 

Electro-technical articles, radio; machin- 
ery, implements, tools, metalware for indus- 


try; building materials, road construction; 
transportation and traffic 


The following consumer goods will be 


exhibited: 

Earthenware porcelain, glass, crystal; 
household goods, arts-and-crafts articles; 
fancy-goods articles, smokers’ equipment, 
toilet and sport articles; toys; gold, silver, 
jewelry, religious articles; office machines, 


office furniture and supply, printed matter, 
paper articles, trade magazines; store fur- 
nishings, packaging material, advertising and 
articles to be given away; musical instru- 
ments; medical instruments; leather, 
leather articles; textiles, garments, style ar- 
ticles; foodstuffs and table luxuries; chemi- 
cal and pharmaceutical products; instru- 
ments, clocks, cameras, apparatus; lighting, 
heating and sanitary articles; rubber, cork; 
crude oi] products 


shoes, 


American business people wishing to 
attend this Fair are requested to contact 
the United States representative: H. 
Smilde, The Netherlands Chamber of 
Commerce in New York, Inc., 41 East 
Forty-second Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


International Levant 
Trade Fair, Bari, Haly 


The Thirteenth International Levant 
Trade Fair of Bari, Italy, will take place 
from September 6 to 21, 1949. The offi- 
cial representative of that Fair in the 
United States is Dr. Pié Sterbini, c/o 
Il Commercio, 225 Lafayette Street, New 
York 12, N. Y. 





Imports of ships into Iceland in the 
first 8 months of 1948 totaled 13,303,320 
kilograms, valued at 43,083,206 crowns 
(1 crown=$0.154). The largest amount 
(29,027,000 crowns) came from the 
United Kingdom, followed by Denmark 
(7,626,479); the United States (4,900,- 
000); Sweden (1,380,968): and Norway 
(148,759 crowns) 
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Reparation News 
I. FINAL DUE DaTE (Marcu 4, 1949) For 
ALLOCATION OF GERMAN REPARATIONS 
PLANTS 
The Inter-Allied Reparations Agency 
has announced that 10 German war and 
industrial plants containing general-pur- 


Serial No Plant 
1020 Suppl. I— B/S/386 Wolff & Co. (Eibia) 
1022 Suppl. Il—B/sS/419.) Dynamit A. G 
1028 Suppl. I—B/S/374 Waaren Commissions, A. G. 
1137 Suppl. I and II Bergische Markisches Eisen- 
B/S/6 werk (Franz Metzger Works 
No. 3 
1171 Suppl. I—B/s/4380 Land-und-See Leichtbau G 


m. b. H. Works No. 2N 


Inventories May Be Examined: The 
official inventories, listing and describing 
the equipment available for allocation in 
these plants, May be examined in the 
European Branch, Office of Internationa! 
Trade. 

Expressions of Interest Invited: This 
announcement does not constitute an of- 
fer of sale. Pursuant to the German rep- 
aration Agency will allocate these plants 
among its 18 member Western Allied Na- 
tions, including the United States. These 
allocations are made on the basis of 
request for allocation submitted by the 
governments of the respective nations. 
As a guide to this Government in deter- 
mining whether any requests should be 
submitted on behalf of the United States, 
American business firms and citizens are 
invited to express any interest which they 
may have in the possible purchase of any 
of these plants. These plants have been 
announced in previous FOREIGN COoOm- 


Plant 


Ruhrehemie A, G 


1468 B/S/138 Oxo-gesellschaft m. b. H 


Expressions of Interest Invited: This 
announcement does not constitute an 
offer of sale. American business firms 
and citizens are invited to express any 
interest they may have in the purchase 
of these plants in the event that they 
might be allocated to this Government. 
Such expressions of interest should be 
forwarded to the European Branch, Of- 
fice of International Trade, Department 
of Commerce, Washington 25, D.C. The 
plants have been declared available for 
reparation but have not yet been allo- 
cated to the Inter-Allied Reparation 
Agency, Action, however, toward allo- 
cation will be taken on or after March 19, 
1949. While these plants have not yet 
been allocated to the Inter-Allied Repa- 
ration Agency, early receipt of expres- 
sions of interest would be appreciated in 


pose equipment adaptable for peacetime 
production will be allocated as reparation 
among the Western Allied Nations, in- 
cluding the United States, in the near 
future, according to information received 
by the Office of International Trade, De- 
partment of Commerce. These plants are 
as follows: 


Location Description 


Liebenau, Kreis Nien- | Plant for the production of propel- 


burg lants. 
Kruemel near Ham- | Plant for the production of ex- 
burg plosives. 


Dragahn, Dannenberg.) Plant for shell-filling and produc- 
tion of high explosives. 

Plant for the production of ammu- 
tion. 


Velbert 


Neumunster Plant for the production of aircraft 


parts 


MERCE WEEKLY items as available for 
reparation. The due date below repre- 
sents the final opportunity for the United 
States to submit requests for allocation 
on behalf of American firms and citizens. 
Expressions of interest, accompanied by 
justifying data, should be forwarded to 
the European Branch, Office of Interna- 
tional Trade, Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D. C., and must be re- 
ceived by March 4, 1949. 


PLANTS DECLARED AVAILABLE 
FOR REPARATION 


II. GERMAN 


The official inventories, listing and de- 
scribing the general-purpose equipment 
adaptable for peacetime production in 
the following war and industrial plants 
declared available for reparation from 
Germany, have been received by the 
Office of International Trade, Depart- 
ment of Commerce: 


Location Description 


Oberhausen-Holten Part plant comprising the section, 
complete with instruments, for 
the production of toluene from 
octane heptane 

Plant for the production of higher 
aliphatic alcohols 


Oberhausen 


order that they may be properly proc- 
essed prior to the deadlines later estab- 
lished in the allocation procedure. 

For further information concerning 
expressions of interest, disposal proce- 
dure or inspection of plants, refer to Rep- 
arations News item in the ForREIGN Com- 
MERCE WEEKLY issue of May 3, 1947, or 
communicate with the European Branch, 
Office of International Trade, Depart- 
ment of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 





Declared exports of crude medicinal 
botanicals from the Marseille Consular 
District of France to the United States 
during November 1948 had a value of 
$61, compared with $3,449 in the preced- 
ing month and $6,209 in the correspond- 
ing month of 1938. 
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LATIN AMERICAN 
EXCHANGE RATES 


Note.—Averages are based on actual selling 
rates for sight drafts on New York, in units 
of foreign currency per dollar with the fol- 
lowing exception: Cuba-United States dollar 
to the peso. The peso of the Dominican 
Republic, the Guatemalan quetzal, and the 
Panamanian balboa are linked to the dol- 
lar at 1 to 1; the Haitian gourde is fixed at 
5 gourdes to a dollar 






































Aver L, t ju 
Country , ryt exchang AY . 
— 4 1947 Januar ger pate 
R I [aate 
1uU nn O49 TR ; 
u 
Argentina Paper 3. 7 7 7 SO. 268 J i 
pes ee 1.2 1.2 $.2 2 i ) 
4.44 4.94 4.4 4.44 2024 ) 
4 i 4 0S $s + OAS ) 
B Bol i $2. 42 $2.42 $2. 42 $2. 42 Zit I 2, 1949 
6. ‘ 6. ( "5 ) 
60. 94 10 40 wi. OM { ) 
Br Cri r ( 
19, 42 8.72 8%. 72 8. 72 H I ; 
K 20. Ui 
( nile Pes 4 i 232 | } 
18 7.95 66. 72 67. OF 1" 
( nbi k 7 7 1 ut 2\) { / 
ri; rr ri ” z ) 
s 2 97 9 § T 
Costa R ( s4 6. OF - - 7 
2 67 67 64 
Cub Pes 4 ‘ ‘ Ti } { 
Ecu Sucr t 4. ti 7 ' 1) ‘ 
{ 8.2 s 9 ) 
fonduras I | 2 2.04 2.04 2 “ J 44 
Mexico Pes +. sf tn SS J 2 { 
Nicaragu C t M iM 2 44u 
+ 4 Oe a 4 
I gu Gu 2 2 2 2 ) 
9 9 iG ) 
Peru Ss 6. 5 6.50) t ‘ i 
7 8 2 4s " ‘ ) 
= ( I 2. 2.) 2 2. i 4 J 
Uruguay Pes x “ r “ ’ Felt j 
"8 7R5 2 2.9 1444 ) 
Venezuel B 5 Dus! 

Argentina, free-market rate for December; Colombia ) percent Pa ‘ | ‘ 
urb-market rate for December: Nicaragua. rates for the curb rate, subject to taxes ranging to 90 pet 
December; Paraguay, rates for December; Peru, free nt. Ker 
narket rate for December either at the curb rate n some tanes vhicl 
2 January to August pecial pr : ! le the off rate, but sub- 

June to December ect in both cases to a 4 pe nt t Ni 
* No official quotation available since July 21, 1948 tions are subject to taxes ranging from 4 to 40 percent 
For fiscal p ate of 6.8 Uss 
US$0.1460 per peso was established on October 1, 1948 exchang il ra ised 

June 3, 1946, to January 4, 1947 All exchange t S are lated tl tic 

Exchange for certain purposes s obtained through Costa R Ir 
the purchase and use of exchange certificates which dur Most nontrade remittances take | 
ng December were being quot 4.65 I Us$ 
r US$0.0681 per sol Fcuador I | 

EXPLANATION OF RATES mag noha ages af acl gee le 

irgentina.—Imports into Argentina are paid for at the icres per dollar Usefu myx 

preferential, ordinary, or auction rates, according to their I lrate | the import pert 

mportance to the Argentine economy) Nontrade 1 lollar charge hich bring the effective ite to 2.04 
littances from Argentina are effected at the free-market icres per dollar Luxur I t 
Bolivia.—Imports into Bolivia are paid for at t con- ucre per dollar and e-] 

trolled rate or at the differential rate ¢ Most m ( ( 

lecree of Oct. 20, 1947), according rin } \ 1 Imyx t 

the Bolivian economy. A tax of 1 boliviano pe ri most nontr n 

levied on sales of exchange for commercial A tax of 5] ‘ 

iecree Apr. 19, 1948. Most nontrade remittance official ra 

effected at the differential rate. The curb market is Paragua Depending up 

technically illegal erchand I re pa e offi ‘ 
Brazil All remittances from Brazil are now made at in auction rate ging fron 20 perce t I 

the free-market rate, the official rate and the special free- fficial. Most nontrade rer 

market rate having been abolished respectively e rate 

22, 1946, and Feb. 28, 1946. Law No. 156 0f Nov Per Ss ny I 

established a tax of 5 percent, effective Jan. 1, 1948, on but payments for most permitted import vell 

certain exchange sales, making the effective rate for suct ther permitted transactions are effected through the 

transactions 19.656 cruzeiros per dollar. 1 cha ertif I 
Chile.—Imports into Chile are paid for at the D. P free market 

disponibilidades propias or private funds) rate, which is Uruguay rhe distinction between the free rate 

the official rate, or at the banking market rate (estat other purposes was reestablished ug. 11, 1948 ‘ 

lished Feb. 23, 1948 depending upon the importance of naving been pended since Jul 047 

the articles to the Chilean economy, and some nontrade Venezuela.—Controlled and free 1 le cal 

transactions are effected at these rates. The free-market be ail in marke whict 

rate is used for nontrade remittances lega t I idition, the ! 
Colombia The Bank of the Republic r ite is the official several countries illegal or black markets in which rate 

rate maintained by that institutlon. Most imports are fluctuate widely and vary substantially from those 

paid for at these rates, subject to taxes ranging from 10 to above i 
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NEWS by COMMODITIES | 


(Continued from p. 40) 
silk fabrics, 17 (36) ; synthetic fibers and 
waste, 32,388 (13,050); fabrics of Syn- 
thetic fibers, 5,014 (4,307): and fabrics 
of mixed synthetic fibers, 1,527 (2,506). 


EXPORTS TO THE U. S. FROM SHANGHar, 
CHINA 


Declared exports of textiles and tex. 
tile products to the United States from 
Shanghai, China, in 1948 are shown jn 
the accompanying table: 


Declared I rports of Tertiles and Tertile 
Products to the United States in 1948 


from Shanghai, China 
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Viscellaneous Fibers 
SACK PRODUCTION, ETHIOPIA 


Ethiopia produced about 400,000 sacks 
made of the musa enseta fiber in 1948, 
as compared with a yearly production 
from 1945 through 1947 of 250,000 sacks 
If the one factory now operating in 
Addis Ababa can find more people who 
will sell musa enseta and if, in addition, 
a musa enseta plantation can be set up, 
enough fibers may be obtained to make 
1,000,000 bags a year Domestic require- 
ments are about 2,000,000 gunny sacks 
yearly. 

Imports of bags in 1948 reached a peak 
of nearly 1,900,000, compared with 
1,624,231 in 1947. Exports of new gunnby 
sacks and used gunny sacks in 1948 
totaled 6,550 

SISAL PRODUCTION, HAITI 

Haiti produced an estimated 57,487; 
148 pounds of sisal fiber in 1948, com- 
pared with 38,724,000 in 1947. Accord- 
ing to a preliminary estimate, 66,823,000 
pounds will be produced in 1949. In 
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1947-48, exports of sisal handbags 
amounted to 156,582 kilograms and of 
shoes and slippers to 450,580 kilograms, 
while exports of handbags and of shoes 
and slippers in 1946-47 totaled 89,022 
kilograms and 148,014 kilograms respec- 
tively. 

IMPORTS OF CORDAGE AND ROPES, INDONESIA 


Imports of cordage and rope of all 
kinds into Indonesia were estimated at 
600 metric tons in 1948 compared with 
about 2,000 tons annually before the war. 


PAKISTAN INCREASES EGYPT'S JUTE QUOTA 


The Government of Pakistan has in- 
creased the jute quota of Egypt from 
500 to 1,500 tons ‘including the unshipped 
500 tons of the July-December 1948 
quota) for the half year, January to June 
1949. This was done at the request of 
the Egyptian delegation, which visited 
Pakistan and which stated that a jute 
mill, requiring 3,000 tons of jute annu- 
ally, had been set up in Egypt and was 
in full production. 


DEVELOPMENTS, SWEDEN 


Of the Swedish hard-fiber imports of 
about 1,700 metric tons in 1948, as com- 
pared with 2,655 metric tons in 1947, 
more than 40 percent has gone to replen- 
ish exhausted reserves controlled by the 
Government. Paper and hemp are the 
principal raw materials being used by 
the cordage industry, hard-fiber prod- 
ucts representing less than 10 percent 
of the output. In 1948, rope production 
amounted to 1,000 metric tons and pro- 
duction of other twine and cordage to 
200 tons. 

No distinction is made in Swedish for- 
eign-trade statistics between twine, yarn 
and cordage made of other raw material] 
than cotton. Products of other soft 
fibers, such as hemp, and of hard fibers 
are thus included under the same statis- 
tical headings. However, an estimated 
60 percent of the imported unbleached 
and undyed twine, yarn, and cordage 
not made of cotton consists of hard fibers 
Hard-fiber products are not exported or 
reexported from Sweden. 

Under the terms of an agreement be- 
tween Sweden and Yugoslavia signed on 
May 22, 1948, 250 tons of hemp and tow 
were to be exported from Yugoslavia to 
Sweden during the period April 15, 1948, 
to April 15, 1949 


Wearing Apparel 
ARGENTINA'S HOSIERY PRODUCTION 


Argentina’s official estimate of hosiery 
production, in pairs, for 1948 as com- 
pared with 1939 (in parentheses), was as 
follows: Cotton, 56,500,000 (43,627,422) ; 
pure silk, 11,800,000 (9,136,797) : wool and 
mixtures, 1,500,000 (1,162,602) ; synthetic 
and cotton mixtures, 9,200,000 (7,122,- 
242); and rayon, 5,700,000 (4,408,567). 
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Selected European and Other Exchange Rates 


NoTE,— Averages are in dollars per unit of foreign currency and are based on daily noon buying rates for cable transfer 
in New York City certified for customs purposes by the Federal Reserve Bank of New York. 

Compiled in the Areas Division, Office of International Trade, U. 8. Department of Commerce, from rates reported 
by the Federal Reserve Board 


A verage rate Latest 


available 


Country Monetary unit al tanwere quotation 
447 ; 1948 1949 - Feb. 17, 
(annual (annual) (monthly) 1949 

Australia Pound: Free $3. 2100 $3. 2122 $3. 2122 $3, 2123 
Belgium Frane (228 . 0228 0228 0228 
Canada Dollar 

Official 1. 0000 1. 0000 1. 0000 1. 0000 

Fre« 9200 . 9169 . 9244 . 9248 
Ceylon Rupee 1 3012 3012 
Czechoslovakia Koruna 0201 0201 . 0201 0201 
Denmark Krone 2086 . 2086 . 2085 . 2085 
France (me tropolitan Frane OOR4 

Official 3 0049 . 0047 0047 

Free 2 0032 0031 0031 
India Rupee 3016 3. 3017 3. 3017 3.3017 
Netherlands Guilder 3776 3767 3766 3768 
New Zealand Pound 3. 2229 #3. 5048 3. 9914 3. 9915 
Norway Krone 2016 2016 . 2016 2016 
Philippine Republic Peso 1 4968 4968 
Portugal Escudo . 0403 . 0402 . 0403 . 0403 
South Afries Pound 4. 0074 4. O75 4. OO75 4. 9075 
Spain Peseta . 0913 5 0913 
Straits Settlements Dollar 4708 4708 
sweden Krona 2782 2782 2782 
switzerland Frane 2336 2336 2336 
United Kingdon Pound: Free 4. 0286 4.0313 4 4.0315 





Based on quotations beginning Jan. 24 
Average of daily rates for that part of the year during which quotations were certified 
Excludes Pakistan, beginning Apr. 1948 
‘On Aug. 19, 1948, the New Zealand Govermnent increased the value of its currency, placing it on a par with the 
British pound 
sused on quotations through Dee, 17 





L.S. Aid to the Philippines functioning more effectively; water sup- 
plies have been increased; and in every 


Helps Repair War’s Ravages cy sighitte gulls teeliiienaee andthe 


(Continued from p. 7) ing the ruins of a year or two ago. 
terials as well as in finding enough com- If supplies can be obtained, there is 
petent architects and contractors to de- little doubt that in the next 12 months 
sign and carry out the work. more and more publie buildings in the 

Despite these obstacles, there is Republic will bear a plaque that reads, 


marked evidence of reconstruction of 


“Rebuilt with the aid of the people of the 
public edifices. Hundreds of school chil- 


United States under the Philippine Re- 
dren are now attending classes in suitable 


habilitation Act of 1946.” 
buildings where not so long ago they ; 
attended them in the open air; hospi- | Nore.—Anyone desiring further informa- 
; eos : Pa ee tion on matters covered by the foregoing 
tals and dispensaries are providing article may address: U. S. Philippine War 
greater facilities; quarantine stations are Damage Commission, Washington 25, D. C.] 






Ta 
rua. 


CPI 


A look at this hollow hulk of the building that had housed the Training Department of 
the Philippine Normal School shows how badly thousands of structures needed recon- 
struction. This scene was in 1947; since then a startling transformation has been 
effected. 
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World-lrade Publications 


of U. S. Department of Commerce 








WORLD TRADE IN 
COMMODITIES 


EpiTor’s Note.—Below is a list of new 
issues in the OIT series called World 
Trade in Commodities. It is regretted 
that, on page 46 of last week’s issue of 
this magazine, a typographical error at 
the Government Printing Office resulted 
in the omission of the series heading over 
a similar but longer list of titles in this 
World Trade in Commodities category. 
The table immediately following shows 
the various numbered classifications in 
this series, together with the annual sub- 
scription rates, domestic and foreign; 
subscriptions or requests may be ad- 
dressed to the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D. C., or to any of the 
field offices of the United States Depart- 
ment of Commerce: 


Subscr ption rat 


innua! 


( ssificat ic 
Domestic Fore 
n l 8 
1. Transport, communications, 
ind utilities $1.50 $2. M 
2. Chemicals 1.50 2 
Drugs and toiletries 1.50 > 
4. Motion pictures and equip- 
ment a 130 20 
5. Electrical appliances and radio 1M) 2 iM 
6, 7, 8 Foods and related agri- 
cultural products 1. 20) 
9. Lumber and allied products 1.00 1.35 
10. Pulp and paper 1.00 1. 35 
11. Leather and products 1.50 2 
12. Housewares and furniture 1 1 35 
13. Office equipment and supplies 1.00 1 
14. Personal durables 1) 2 0) 
15. Plumbing, heating, and hard- 
ware 1.00 ] 
16. Rubber and products 100 l 
17. Scientific and professional 
goods 4 1.00 | 
18. Special products 1 2 O00 
19. Textiles and products 1.50 2.00 
21. Machinery: Industrial, elec- 
trical, and agricultural 1.00 l 
22. Motive products 1.00 l 
23. Metals and minerals 1.00 1.35 
24. Petroleum and coal 1.00 1 


Note: Single copies are 5 cents each 

CHEMICALS. Plastic Materials and Prod- 
ucts in New Zealand. Vol. VII, Part 2, Chem- 
icals, No.1. January 1949. 2 pp. 

CHEMICALS. Detergents in Greece and 
India. Vol. VII, Part 2, Chemicals, No. 2 
January 1949. 2 pp. 

CHEMICALS. The Insecticide Market in Bel- 
gian Congo. Vol. VII, Part 2, Chemicals, No. 
3. January 1949. 2 pp. 

DRUGS AND TOILETRIES. Veterinary Medici- 
nals and Biologicals in Denmark and Green- 
land and Iceland. Vol. VII, Part 3, Drugs 
and Toiletries, No. 14. January 1949. 2 pp 

DRUGS AND TOILETRIES. Veterinary Medici- 
nals and Biologicals in the Netherlands. Vol 
VII, Part 3, Drugs and Toiletries, No. 17 
January 1949. 2 pp 


18 


DkRvUGS AND TOILETRIES. Toilet Preparations 
in New Zealand. Vol. VII, Part 3, Drugs and 
Toiletries, No. 20. January 1949. 2 pp 

DRUGS AND TOILETRIES. Veterinary Medici- 
nals and Biologicals in Switzerland. Vol. VII, 
Part 3, Drugs and Toiletries, No. 22. Feb- 
ruary 1949. 2 pp 


INTERNATIONAL REFERENCE 
SERVICE 

This week it seems desirable that spe- 
cial attention be directed to an excep- 
tionally important new report on UNITED 
STATES TRADE WITH EUROPEAN RECOVERY 
PROGRAM COUNTRIES, Volume VI, No. 5, of 
the International Reference Service. 
This study contains a series of 18 tables 
and 4 charts showing in detail United 
States trade with the ERP countries, pre- 
and postwar. This report may be ob- 
tained from the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D. C., or from any of the 
Field Offices of the U. S. Department of 
Commerce, at 20 cents a copy. 
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(Continued from p. 29) 


December; however, various Government 
departments, particularly the Ministry 
of Public Works. are reported to be slow 
in meeting obligations. Fiour merchants 
experienced some difficulty in meeting 
their bills as flour receipts have been 
particularly heavy in recent weeks with 
the arrival of long overdue strike-delayed 
shipments. 

A determined effort is being made by 
the Ministry of Agriculture to increase 
land under cultivation by 200,000 acres. 
This plan is focussed on increasing pro- 
duction of the staples—trice, corn, beans. 
oilseeds, and potatoes. Liberal credits 
are available from a fund of $5,850,000 
set up by the Venezuelan Development 
Corporation, and the projects are being 
screened by the technicians of the Min- 
istry of Agriculture. In addition, the 
sum of $7,200,000 has been set up to fi- 
nance expansion in the production of 
beer, dairy products, poultry, and rab- 
bits. Cane grinding is in progress but 
there is a shortage of cane cutters. The 
Government has been petitioned to per- 
mit the entry of 500 cane cutters from 
Colombia. The current estimate of do- 
mMestic sugar production is for less than 


30,000 metric tons, but the actual Yield 








will depend upon the success in finding 


cane cutters. 


The Banco Agricolay | ™ 


Pecuario predicts a bean and pea crop 
of 100,000 metric tons; of which 78,000 











are beans, 16,000 peas, and 6,000 pigeon 
peas. This estimated legume crop is 
much greater than any heretofore har- 
vested. bs 
Congestion in the port of La Guaira 
continued and at the end of January & 
there were nine ships awaiting to dis. ¥ 
charge cargo. Merchandise amounting 
to 66,140 tons was cleared through La 
Guaira during the month of January, 
With the heavy transfers of ships to 
Puerto Cabello during the month, some 
congestion resulted in that port, which 
up to that time had been comparatively 
free from this condition. 
Keonomic Cooperation ol 
Administration 0. 
(Continued from p. 9) F 
Fuels F 
Coal and related fuels $224, 657, 000 - 
Petroleum and products 381, 323,000 # 
Raw and Semifinished Products 
Cotton 344, 958, 000 
Chemicals and related prod- 
ucts 116, 161, 000 
Hides, skins, and leather 50, 630, 000 
Fabricated basic textiles 62, 403, 000 
Lumber and lumber manu- 

factures 58, 214, 000 
Pulp, paper and paper prod- 

ucts 52, 894, 000 
Nonmetallic minerals 30, 779, 000 
Metallic ore and concen- 

trates 26, 646, 000 
Iron and steel mill product: 40, 947, 000 

Primary 50, 850, 000 

Advanced 10, 227, 000 
Nonferrous metals and prod- 

ucts 257, 389, 000 
Miscellaneous raw and semi- 

finished products 32, 435, 000 

Machinery and Equipment 386, 278, 000 

Vehicles and Equipment 199, 063, 000 


Miscellaneous and Unclasstfied 


Tobacco 118 
Miscellaneous inedible ani- 


mals and vegetables 4, 


Wearing apparel 

Miscellaneous iron and steel 
manufactures 6 

Miscellaneous industrial ma- 
terials and manufactured 
products 26 


Reconstruction projects 8, 
Technical Services l, 
Ocean Freight 397, 

















994, 000 


702, 000 
450, 000 


670, 000 


362, 000 
100, 000 
216, 000 
426, 000 


Special Fund (Greece) 2, 500, 000 
Grand Total 4, 431, 626, 000 
Food and agricultural com- 
modities 2, 034, 269, 000 
Industrial commoditie 1, 996, 215, 000 
Technical services 1, 216, 000 
Ocean freight 397, 426, 000 
Special fund (Greece) 2, 500, 000 
CHINA 
Bread grains 17, 350, 000° 
Rice 42, 867, 000 
Cotton 69, 790, 000 
Fertilizer 7, 026, 000 
Coal 286, 000 
Petroleum products 46, 000, 000 
Technical services 1, 526, 000 
Ocean freight 9, 803. 000 
Special emergency fund 1, 000, 000 
Total 195, 648, 000 
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